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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF PROFESSOR OLMSTED. 


Denison Otostep was born at East Hartford, June 18th, 1791. 
His ancestors were among the first settlers of the City of Hart- 
ford, having emigrated from the County of Essex, in England. 
His father was a respectable farmer, of moderate, though com- 
petent fortune, but was cut off in the meridian of life, when this 
his third son was only a year old. 

The days of childhood were divided between the village 
school and the labors of the farm, to which he was very early 
trained. At the age of thirteen, he was placed in a country 
store, to be educated to the profession of a merchant ; but, at his 
own solicitation, he was permitted, at sixteen, to exchange the 
life of a clerk for that of a student. He entered Yale College 
in 1809, and graduated in 1813. The two following years were 
passed in New London, in the instruction of Union School, a 
select Academy for voys. In 1815, he returned to College, and 
discharged the office of tutor the two succeeding years, pursu- 
ing at the same time the study of Theology, under the instruc- 
tion of President Dwight. In 1817, he received and accepted the 
appointment of Professor of Chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina—entering upon the duties of the office near the close 
of the year 1818, having occupied the interval in the Laburatory 
of Yale College, as a private pupil of Professor Silliman. 

In this situation, he spent the seven years following, during 
which time he commenced, under the patronage of the Legis- 
lature, a Geological Survey of North Carolina—an enterprise 
peculiarly worthy of note, as being the first attempt of the kind 
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ever made in our country. He published the first scientific 
account of the Gold Mines of North Carolina, and made and 
published some original Experiments on the Illuminating Gas 
from cotton seed, a new and copious source of light which, it is 
believed, will one day come into extensive use in the manufac- 
ture of Gas Lights. 

In 1825, on the decease of Professor Dutton, Mr. Olmsted was 
elected to the Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in Yale College, since changed to that of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy, which station he still occupies. 

Professor Olmsted’s career as an author began, in 1817, with 
the publication, in the New Haven Religious Intelligencer, of a 
series of Essays, entitled, “ Thoughts on the Clerical Profession.” 
The same year, he prepared a Memoir of President Dwight for 
the Philadelphia “ Portfolio.” In 1824 and 5, he furnished the 
papers, above mentioned, “ On the Gold Mines of N. C.” and on 
the “ Illuminating Gas,” &c. for the American Journal of Science. 
Since that time, he has been a frequent contributor to that able 
and valuable Quarterly. He has also furnished for it, as well 
as for the Christian Spectator, the American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, and the New Englander, several Reviews and Biographical 
Sketches. 

His Introduction to Natural Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo., was 
published in 1831, and the Introduction to Astronomy, 1 vol. 
8vo., in 1839. The substance of the latter was given to the 
public, in 1840, in a handsome 12mo., in the popular and at- 
tractive forn: of a series of Letters, addressed to a Lady. His 
last Work, if we except the articles in the Quarterly Register 
and New Englander, and a small Work, entitled, “ Rudiments 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,” published during the 
past year, was the Life and Writings of his gifted and lamented 
pupil and friend, Ebenezer Porter Mason—a name which bade 
so fair to be one of the brightest stars in the sky of that science, 
which both so deeply and so passionately loved. 

The accompanying Portrait of the Professor is in Mr. Hin- 


man’s best style, and is pronounced, by good judges, a most 
faithful and admirable likeness. 
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TOWNSEND PREMIUM. 


A new era in the Literary Character of our Institution has, we con- 
fidently believe, commenced with the establishment of the Townsend 
Premium. In stout, manly intellect, in acute, analytic discrimination, 
in clear, sound judgment, in a pure, elevated taste, in energy and ac- 
tivity of mind, Yale has acknowledged no superior, and but one rival, 
in America. We are sorry we cannot say as much for purity, beauty, 
and classic elegance of style. The above fact inspires us with the 
pleasing hope, that not many College generations will pass away before 
this may be said with truth and with pride. 

“ Considerations received to my full satisfaction,” as he modestly 
calls it—gratitude, and the warm, filial affection of a generous heart, 
we will say—has prompted a worthy and honored son, Isaac H. 
Townsenp, Esq., of this city, of the Class of 1822, to institute a fund 
for the promotion of this important end,—* to encourage the study of 
our National language.” We know not how he could with the same 
sum more substantially benefit his Alma Mater. He deserves, and 
will, we are sure, receive the benedictions of every true friend of our 
age-honored Institution, and of an American National Literature. It 
remains now for the members of College to do their duty in the matter. 
If each Class at their entrance upon the labors—or shall we say the 
leisure—of Senior year, when their studies are so much under their 
own control, would devote more time to English Composition, only a 


few, of course, could receive the honors, but all would both greatly 
benefit themselves, and confer honor upon the University, by elevating 
it to its true rank in the department of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. 
We devote, as will be seen, the greater part of this number to the 
five Prize Essays, the first fruits of this Fund. ‘They were read by 
their respective authors, in the College Chapel, before a large and 
a audience, on Wednesday, June Sth, a day which thus 


henceforth becomes one of the grand gala days of College. They 
will speak for themselves. 

By special request, for the convenience of future reference, and as 
a proper introduction to the Essays, we prefix a true copy of the 
Instrument containing the grant, with its acceptance by the College. 


Whereas, Isaac H. Townsenn, of the City and County of New Haven, in the State 
of Connecticut, has executed and delivered to the Corporation of “ The Premdent 
and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven,” a certain instrument bearing date the 
10th day of August, A. D. 1843, in the words and figures following, to wit :-— 


“ To all People to whom these Presents shall come—Greerina. 


“ KNOW YE, That I, Isaac H. Townsenn, of the City and County of New Ha- 
ven, in the State of Connecticut, from my regard for Yale College, and my desire 
further to encourage the study of our national language in that important institution, 
and for the consideration of ten dollars, and other considerations, received to my full 
satisfaction of the Corporation of ‘The President and Fellows of Yale College in 
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New Haven,’ do hereby give, grant, transfer, and deliver, to the said Corporation, 
one thousand dollars (31,000) in money. 

“To have and to hold the premises, with all appurtenances, unto the said Corpo- 
ration and its successors and assigns for ever, for the objects and purposes following, 
that is to say: ; 

« First. The said Corporation shall make loans of the said money in such sums 
and on such terms as it shall deem expedient ; cach loan to be evidenced by a note 
or bond in favor of the said Corporation, and every note and bond to be secured b a 
mortgage of unincumbered real estate in the State of Connecticut, of double the 
value of the amount of the note or bond secured thereon :—with liberty to vary, trans- 
pose, and exchange loans from time to time, at the discretion of the said Corporation 
or its agents, for other loans, of the descnption and security aforesaid; and with 

ower to receive and collect, from time to time, the interests and profits of all the 
joans aforesaid. 

“ Second. ‘The said Corporation shall annually pay out the interests and profits of 
the loans aforesaid, in five (5) premiums, of twelve dollars (12) each, to the authors 
in the Senior Class of the best original compositions in the English language. The 
subjects for the said compositions shall be proposed, from time to time, soon after the 
beginning of each academical year; and all the members of the Senior Class in the 
said College, for the time being, shall have liberty to write for the premiums. ‘The 
subjects shall be selected by the Faculty of the College, unless, in any year or years, 
the Faculty shall consider it expedient to refer to cach student the selection of his 
own subject. ‘The premiums shall be awarded by the Faculty, or by a committee 
designated by the Faculty for the purpose. No discrimination shall be made among 
the compositions to which premiums shall be awarded. All compositions receiving 
premiums shall be read in public, at a meeting of the members of the College, and, 
as far as practicable, by their respective authors ; and shall then be preserved among 
the papers of the College. 

“ Third. The said Corporation shall be responsible for the safe keeping and cor- 
rect management of the fund aforesaid, and shall make good each and every defi- 
ciency or loss that it may sustain, cither of principal or income ; so that there shall 
be a full and permanent principal of one thousand dollars, and so that the sum of 
sixty dollars shall be regularly applied cach year as aforesaid, under all circumstances 
whatever. 

“ In witness whereof, I have hereunto placed my hand and seal, at the city of New 
Haven, this 10th day of August, A. D. 1843. 


ISAAC H. TOWNSEND.” [L. 8.) 


And whereas the said Isaac H. Townsend, in connection with the delivery of the 
instrument aforesaid, has paid to the corporation aforesaid the said sum of one thou- 


sand dollars mentioned in the said instrument, upon and for the objects and purposes 
in the said instrument fully and at large expressed : 


Now THEREFORE KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, “ The President 
and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven,” the Corporation named in the instru- 
ment aforesaid, have accepted and received, and hereby do accept and receive the 
said instrument, and the said sum of money therein mentioned :—and we do hereby 
covenant and agree with the said Isaac H. Townsend, and his heirs, executors and 
administrators, that we and our successors shall and will, at all times and forever, 
fully and faithfully keep, observe and perform all the terms and provisions of the in- 
strument aforesaid, by us or our successors to be kept, observed or performed, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of the said instrument. 

And we hereby direct that this instrument, when executed, be recorded upon the 
records of this Corporation, and then delivered to the said Isaac H. ‘Townsend. 

In witness whereof, we, the said Corporation, at the City of New Haven, on this 


17th day of August, A. D. 1843, have hereunto placed our corporate seal and the 
signature of our President. 


[Seal of Yale College.) JEREMIAH DAY, President. 
New Haven, August 17th, 1843. 





TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 


THE TRUE AIMS OF LIFE 
BY EZEKIEL P. BELDEN, NEW MAVEN. 


One of the most obvious and curious errors of life, and especially of 
American life, is the inadequate value attached to the present—the im- 
moderate outlay for results several years hence—and the narrow use 
made of to-day. ‘The causes of this error are several. The utter 
vanity of the passing hour, except for repentance, is one of the themes 
overpreached, if it may be said without irreverence, from the pulpit. 
The hollowness of present pleasure, and aspirations afier something 
unattained, are the diseased iteration and burthen of poetry. The 
paramount importance of forecast, accumulation, and exclusive devo- 
tion to present care, for future leisure and ease, is the engrossing drift 
of all maxims of business. To these causes may be added, the neces- 
sity weighing upon a man of making position for himself, in a country 
where there is no inheritance but of money or land, where a father’s 
consequence and honors are of little value to the son, and the urgent 
habit engendered by this of expending the whole strength, mental and 
physical, on worldly prosperity. If we may illustrate it by an humble 
figure, the vehicle which an American builds to conduct him to fortune 
is complete when the wheels are put together. Rather than wait for 
the building of the carriage body, he drives through life standing un- 
comfortably on the axle. 

Reference is not had, in these remarks, to personal comforts aban- 
doned, or to pleasures or luxuries set aside for business. ‘The value, 
even of these, might be worth ascertaining, and a passing estimate is, 
probably, put on them by all who foregothem. We speak of the neglects 
of character. We speak of sands which run through the glass of the 
present hour and are never turned back. A book written hastily, may 
be revised and improved. A picture sketched in outline, may be re- 
touched and colored to the fancy. A strange land traveled through in 
haste, may be returned to at leisure and studied with better profit. But 
the steps of life, the opportunities of each successive hour, are fatally 
irrevocable ; and our present object is partly to show what those op- 
portunities are, and, if thus lost, how irreparable. 

It is extraordinary how, in following out trains of thought on all 
moral subjects, we find the best precepts in Scripture ; and in the pa- 
rable of “ the talents,”’ it seems to us, lies the true instruction on this 
subject. ‘Talents of gold and silver are among the least valuable of 
the dowries which God has provided for his children in this world. 
Whatever gives one human being influence over another, whatever is 
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of the nature of power, is a trust which he that gathers us into families, 
puts into the hands of individuals for the common good. 

Some minds are originally constituted of such strength as to be able 
to sway others ; and this command over the judgments and persuasions 
of mankind is of all talents the most important, and, according to the 
manner in which it is employed, most productive of good or evil. Hence, 
common usage has nearly confined the use of the word falents to this 
one species of power. A mastery in language is another gift, by which 
some men are enabled to lead others, and that, oftentimes, without any 
distinguished mental powers. Nay, so formed are mankind fo be in- 
fluenced where they cannot influence, to take the impression of other 
minds where they cannot communicate the image of their own, that the 
sweet and gracetul utterance of even common and borrowed thoughts, 
carries men’s convictions and feelings along with it more successfully 
than the strongest intellect and the best language, unaided by the charins 
of the voice. 

The relations in which we stand to each other in society open other 
sources of influence by which we are reciprocally sieved eat moved. 
The master’s superiority causes his example and advice to come with 
weight toa servant. ‘The parent has for many years an absolute con- 
trol over his child. A family name is sometimes of power in a com- 
munity ; and certain professions command public respect. But, not to 
enlarge upon particulars, powers of one kind or other are distributed 
over the whole face of society ; and he that has a friend to whom he is 
dear, a neighbor to whom he is useful, or a fellow creature whose con- 
dition he may render better or worse by looks, speeches, or actions, 
has a talent which he may either improve, or neglect, or abuse, and 
upon the use of which depend his true character and future condition. 

Iluctuating as all the individual component parts of society are, it is 
a manifest proof of a superintending Providence, that the variety and 
relative fitness of its members are uniformly preserved. We could not 
fix upon any individual child as fit for this or that station, or profession, 
or calling ; but we should be warranted by experience in pronouncing 
that, in the present generation of children, there will be found every 
power, and all the skill that society needs, or has ever called into ex- 
ercise. No known talent has wholly failed. Some powers, as in poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, are wholly individual—they cannot be commu- 
nicated from one to another—they grow and die with the possessors ; 
yet, in civilized and highly cultivated society, there is never an extreme 
dearth of these powers—they appear to be generally adequate to the 
necessity which there is for them. Like some of the most beautiful and 
fragrant flowers, they cannot be raised from their own seed, but may be 
salely reckoned upon here and there amongst more common plants. 

Such is the care of the great Arbiter of human life, that, while 
there is a sufficient uniformity in human nature to give the race 
a kindred feeling for each other, there shall be a sufficient age | to 
distinguish individuals, to make them mutually serviceable, and to 
strengthen the common sympathy of nature by a sense of self-interest. 
And yet, there are those who would war against the very principle of 
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creation, and, while our Maker displays his perfection in the regular 
variety, the boundless but proportionate differences in his creatures, 
would bend the puny force of human laws to compel a uniformity of 
faith, a uniformity of mind. Vain and senseless bigotry ' which would 
strike out of nature all but one form, one color'—which would ex- 
tinguish the eye in the body, and have all head or all arm!—which 
would amputate all of the mind but one common, one low branch of 
thought! 

The talents of various kinds which Providence allots to mankind, 
are sO many capacities of virtue. It might, indeed, as well be said, that 
they are means of individual improvement and happiness ; but we state 
it thus, because it may be proved that, as society 1s constituted, no in- 
dividual can improve himself who does not contribute to the advance- 
ment of society, and that no one can be truly and permanently happy 
who is not, according to his measure, doing good to his fellow crea- 
tures. ‘The converse of the latter proposition is equally clear, namely, that 
no one can entirely want happiness whose life is beneficial to mankind. 
And the reason of both propositions will be found to be, that virtue, 
however defined or explained, is nothing else than that course of con- 
duct which is, upon the whole, most for the advantage of the agent, 
considered in connection with other beings. 

Every talent may be reckoned a capacity of virtue, because, in the 
suitable exercise of it, social good is the sure result. No one is born with 
a talent for mischief. Any power may be perverted to evil; but as we 
judge of the use and design of a machine, not from its irregularities and 
accidental miscarriages, but from its general operation and tendency, 
so we must estimate the action of that busy creature man, from its 
more ordinary, which is its more easy and natural course. A talent 
ill-employed may seem, on a superficial glance, sometimes advantageous 
to its possessor ; but no one can doubt whether it would not be better 
for him, on the whole, and always better for him as a social being, that it 
should be employed well. Providence has decided the question by 
ordaining that the human powers should wear best and longest in a 
train of virtuous exercise ; an evil affection may act for the moment as 
a powerful stimulant, but in proportion as it quickens, it corrodes and 
enfeebles the faculties. 

It is not necessary, to constitute a virtuous action, that he who per- 
forms it should, at the moment, weigh all its tendencies, and perceive 
clearly its moral qualities. It is sufficient that he is obeying a habit 
formed and continued under a general sense of its rectitude. ‘The most 
common deeds of our lives may, therefore, be among the most virtuous, 
as they are certainly those which affect most intimately the peace and 
comfort of our families and neighborhood. He that uses the lowest 
talent invariably for the good of society, is so far a virtuous man; and 
the daily laborer, who can scarcely tell what virtue means, may, in the 
tenor of his humble life, be heaping up, by his industry, a treasure of 
virtue against that day when every man shall Le rewarded according to 
his deeds. 

In nothing are the wisdom and goodness of Providence more appa- 
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rent, than inthe variety of talents allotted to mankind, and in the stimu- 
lants to every man’s cultivation of his own, as his true aims of life. So. 
ciety is a beautiful body, but its beauty is not in the perfection of the 
eye or the hand only, but in every limb, nerve, and feature, every man’s 
peculiar talent, whatever it be, brought to its fullest perfection. And, 
to our mind, the discovery of what we are capable of, and the development 
of those capalilities, are the ‘rue aims of our present existence ! 


THE NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 
BY ORRIS #. FERRY, BETHEL, CONN. 


New Enotanp, in point of political importance, occupies an eminent 
station among the great divisions of this country. 

[ts invigorating climate, its variety of soil and production, its mani- 
fold facilities for internal communication, and its extensive line of sea- 
coast, present the most powerful incitements to industry and the most 
abundant sources of wealth. 

Neither have these natural advantages remained unimproved. The 
thriving villages and busy cities, the wide-spread commerce, the happ 
governments, and general prosperity of the six Eastern States, afford, 
at once, the simplest explanation of their influence, and the highest en- 
comium upon the character of their people, 

Yet, by some strange perversity of feeling or judgment, unfavorable 
notions respecting the men, the habits, and the customs existing here, 
are extremely prevalent in other portions of this Union. Prejudices, 
engendered by sectional jealousy, and nourished by limited intelli- 
gence or observation, have been fostered by the skill of the mountebank 
and the wit of the author, till they have grown to formidable dimensions, 
and acquired almost invincible strength. ‘To oppose these sentiments 
with a citation of facts, or an array of argument, would be a hopeless 
task—for against such prepossessions, the testimony of the senses and 
the dictates of reason are equally unavailing. It is not our intention, 
therefore, to discuss opinions or combat inisconceptions, but, as clearly 
as possible, to express what we conceive to be the truth. 

We have said that the present condition of the Eastern States affords 
the highest encomium upon the character of their inhabitants. We 
make this assertion, because we believe that no country, or section of 
country, can attain and preserve a station of exalted prosperity, unless 
its people possess great moral and intellectual qualities. ‘To exhibit the 
development of these qualities in the New England character, and 


their happy influence upon the community, is the object of the present 
essay. 
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The leading trait in this character is religious principle. Not a mere 
ceremonial morality, but a genuine Christian influence breathes through- 
out all the land. We do not affirm that vice has no existence here— 
human nature is incapable of perfection ; but we are not aware of any 
species of crime which is popular in New England. 

The sympathies of society are on the side of truth and rectitude ; 
public opinion is based on the Word of God, and he that would despise 
the one must defy the other. The religious principle of these States is 
not mere bigotry, or blind sectarianism. ‘The spirit is alike in all de- 
nominations. Its kindiy influence extends to the fallen and degraded, 
wherever they may be found, under whatever banner they may have 
enlisted. While it condemns and avoids guilt, it pities the offender. 
It is amerciful as well as an upright judge. Active at home, it also 
looks abroad for fields of labor. It sends the Missionary to the remote 
isles of the sea, and widens at the same time the domains of Christiani- 
ty and civilization. It is neither cold formality or rigid austerity. It 
heightens the innocent pleasures of youth, and alleviates the toils of 
manhood—renders yet holier the sweet ties of domestic life—gives to 
old age tranquillity, and makes the grave but the portal to another and a 
better world. Friendship, love, all the gentler and purer affections of 
our nature are strengthened and ennobled by its influence. In the 
fierceness of party conflict, itis not forgotten ; and political excitement 
hath never taught the people of New England to neglect to meet in a 
common temple, to bow before a common altar, and to worship a com- 
mon God. It is no new thing under the sun; it was transmitted to us 
from the first civilized men who trod these shores. ‘Time has proved 
its value. Neither is it destined speedily to pass away. Its bonds are 
soft as silk, but strong as iron, It is hallowed by reminiscences of by- 
gone days—by the recollections of childhood, and the cherished sen- 
timents of maturer years. In the family circle, and by the family altar, 
it hath fixed its abode; and so long as men look back with loving re- 
membrance and fond regret to their early life, its power will not dimin- 
ish. Its symbols are the ministers and the house of God; and its 
voice is heard in the sound of Church bells, which each seventh day 
echo from every mountain and ring through every valley in the land, 
It speaks, also, from the very soil which our fathers tilled, and from the 
pleasant places where they first planted the ensign of civilization. It 
is engraven on the hearts of the people. 

Wherever the true spirit of Christianity prevails, men speedily be- 
come well informed. Knowledge is the handmaid of religion. Hence, 
arises the general intelligence which prevails throughout New England. 
The early settlers of these States loved education, because they loved 
the Bible. That their posterity should retain their faith inviolate, both 
in principle and action, wes the wish nearest to their hearts ; second- 
ary, and subservient to this, was their earnest desire for the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

They labored alike to promote both these objects. ‘‘ Side by side 
they erected the school-house and the house of God.” Their example 
has survived them, and its power has not ceased to be felt among their 
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descendants. In the forests of Maine, among the mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, along the pleasant valley of the Connecticut, 
everywhere, the fountains of wisdom are opened, and all who thirst may 
drink thereat. Hundreds yearly go forth from our colleges, thousands 
from our academies, and tens of thousands from our village schools. 
The poorest receive instruction as well as the richest; the farmer is 
not doomed to toil in ignorance, and the mechanic is often as well in- 
formed as the professional man. . 

The people of New England are frequently charged with undue 
inquisitiveness, but we are not satisfied as to the grounds of the accu- 
sation. That they love knowledge, and are not backward in seeking it, 
we freely grant. ‘Truth will not reveal herself without application and 
inquiry. ~ Save us from the man who asks no questions! He must re- 
main stationary, while his neighbors advance, and before manhood has 
passed, he 1s a generation behind the age. He does little for himself— 
nothing for the world. His existence is a blank. A nation of such 
men could never rise in the scale of civilization. Science could have 
no attractions for them, art no allurements, literature nocharms. Beau- 
ty could excite no admiration in their busoms, sublimity no awe, power 
no reverence ; the sum of their attainments would be to live, to eat, to 
sleep, and at last to dic, unimproving and unimproved. — It would be as 
if they alighted on the earth, looked at it for a moment with a gaze of 
stupid wonder, and then vanished into “ Hades and thick night.” Such, 
we are grateful, is not the condition of the New England people. 
Possessing much information, they have learned its value, and desire 
its increase. ‘They are not ashamed to ask for it—they are not un- 
willing to impart it freely to others, 

Knowledge is not considered as a treasure, to be hoarded up and 
enjoyed by a few privileged individuals, but as the common property of 
all, ‘The law of the land hath provided that there shall be no monopo- 
ly in this commodity—hath given to all men an equal share in its 
benefits. Instruction is obtained by many different methods : from the 
seminaries of learning, from the public lecturer, and through the com- 
mon medium of books. Reading is a universal habit. By it, the 
youthful imagination is excited, the cares of riper years are alleviated, 
and the listlessness of old age dissipated. We have*seen a New Eng- 
land farmer, after his daily toil was ended, sit down by his fireside to 
peruse the histories of Robertson or Gibbon; we have seen a New 
England mechanic return from the workshop, and, for a while, forget 
his labors in contemplation of the great creations of Shakspeare or 
Milton. 

As the inhabitants of the Eastern States are a religious and intelli- 
gent people, we should expect to find among them a spirit of free obe- 
dience to the just authority of law. Men possessed of the two great 
characteristics which we have described, are neither calculated to en- 
dure the caprice of arbitrary power, or to rush into the mad vortex of 
anarchy and civil confusion. ‘They would be likely to be, at the same 
time, independent and well governed. Independent, because they 
would kuow their rights, and consider it a sacred duty to themselves 
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and their posterity to maintain them ; well governed, because they could 
appreciate the value of social order, and understood that to labor for its 
preservation, is in conformity with the will of God. And such we find 
to be the condition of things in New England. ‘There is no country on 
earth where people are more jealous of their liberties—none where the 
proper restrictions of a free government meet with a more ready or 
cheerful submission. ‘l'o the honest and upright, the bonds of the law 
are almost invisible. ‘The husbandman views his meadows and grain 
fields, assured that the rewards of his labor are secured to him, but for- 
getting that he owes that security to the strong arm of the law. The 
scholar in his study, or the merchant at his desk, fears no violence, no 
injury of life or limb, but they seldom remember that it is the law which 
provides for the safety of their property and themselves. ‘The greatest 
blessings are often the least observed. ‘I'he restraints of law, which 
to the well-meaning are thus invisible as threads of gossamer, become 
to the guilty fetters of triple steel, curbing their evil passions, and frus- 
trating their iniquitous schemes. Hence, for this latter class of men, 
New England affords no refuge ; they are glad to flee beyond its limits, 
beyond the reach of its institutions—while the former possess its terri- 
tories in peace, and enjoy its kindly protection. 

The Eastern States have long been distinguished, above other por- 
tions of this Union, for the industry and enterprise of their inhabitants. 
We need not dwell at length upon these traits of character. ‘Their 
effects are seen in a land rescued from barbarism, and, in the short space 
of two centuries, raised to an equality with the most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth; in barren wastes converted into fertile plains; in 
pleasant villages springing up and attaining to wealth and influence 
within the memory of a single generation ; in the hum of busy cities, 
rising toward heaven from places where, a little while ago, no sound 
disturbed the silence of the primeval forest; in a commerce which 
visits the remotest lands, and explores every sea; in the cultivation of 
our western wilds, and in the diffusion of civilization and Christianity 
among the savage and idolatrous nations of the globe; at home and 
abroad—in the happiness of the family circle, in the peace of the com- 
munity, in the prosperity of our country. It is natural that industry 
should prevail here—religion, intelligence, the welfare of society, all 
demand it; and if we have correctly ascribed these latter traits to the 
New England character, we do not well see how the former could be 
wanting. Enterprise serves as its pioneer—secking out those places 
where its power can be most effectually apphed—guiding navigation 
across unknown waters, and sustaining the hardy emigrant through e 
life of danger and privation. 

Frugality is a necessary attendant to successful industry, and, hence, 
a prominent characteristic of New England. ‘This last trait has been 
made the ground of a charge of penuriousness, as we think, most un- 
justly. If it be liberality to waste the products of labor in luxury or 
extravagance—to squander money upon wild and fanciful schemes— 
to lavish treasures indiscriminately upon every object, good, bad, or 
indifferent—then, we contess, the inhabitants of the Eastern States 
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may not boast of it. But if, on the contrary, it be evidence of really 
enlarged views, to appropriate princely revenues for the support of edu- 
cation—to build houses of refuge for the sick, the speechless, the blind, 
for the unfortunate and afflicted of every description—to send the herald 
of the Cross to every part of the earth—then may New England be 
justly proud of what she has done, and is now doing. There is such 
a thing as mistaken generosity, which entangles its unhappy possessor 
in the mazes of popular applause, and consigns him, at last, to beggary 
and an unhonored grave. We desire no such attribute—we prefer that 
frugality which is the offspring of industry, and the parent of true mu- 
nificence. — 

No class of men could possess the qualities which we have enumer- 
ated and, at the same time, be devoid of honesty. Fair dealing is es- 
sential to a long course of successful enterprise. Individuals soon learn 
upon whom they can rely, and they will trust no other. Hence, we 
consider the prosperity of the people of these States as additional evi- 
dence of their integrity. Let those who would accuse us of unjust 
exaction, or unrighteous bargaining, ask themselves where is the proof 
of this. ‘They will await an answer in vain. It is a charge originated 
and promulgated by persons of the same stamp as a distinguished in- 
dividual who lately visited this portion of our country, and after being 
received with the most unbounded hospitality, departed to assure the 
world that our ancient laws, in his estimation, had neither given us 
more enlarged views, or rendered us more upright in our dealings. 
The old adage, ‘* Honesty is the best policy,” is well understood here ; 
and we know of no country where the transactions of life are regulated 
more in conformity with its spirit. 

We might enlarge upon the traits of New England character—its 
cool, calculating sagacity—its fervent patriotism—its unwavering cour- 
age and indomitable energy ; but our limited space forbids the under- 
taking. We think that we have already written enough to show the 
absurdity of many common prejudices, to remove some hasty miscon- 
ceptions, and to give, at least, a partial insight into the nature of our 
subject. ‘That the qualities which we have enumerated are such as 
would naturally lead to exalted prosperity, all, we believe, will readily 
grant. That they are rightly ascribed to the people of these Eastern 
States, daily experience will abundantly testify. We may have spoken 
somewhat too favorably, for we were born upon the soil of New Eng- 
land, and bred beneath its skies; and we have learned to honor its 
customs, to admire its institutions, and to love even its rugged exterior. 
But it needs no friend to write its praises. By its own merits, it well 
can afford to stand or fall. Its sons have done much for the cause of 
virtue and knowledge—much for themselves—much for our whole 
country—much for the world ; and the gratitude which is felt toward 


them has become a cherished sentiment, which posterity “ will not 
willingly let die.” 
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THE PERMANENCY OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


BY EDWARD A. RAYMOND, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


ALTHOUGH no one may reasonably doubt the continuance of the 
present state of society, OF see any causes for its retrogression, yet, 
from the very nature of the case, We cannot assert its permanency, 
Change and progress have been, and still are, its watchwords. But 
the history of the past exhibits impediments, interruptions, and even 
cessations with which it has met, and we know not but that causes, 
arising in some way out of its now existing constitution, may produce 
revolution and overthrow. By reviewing some parts of its past pro- 
gress, and noticing some of the principal causes which have entered 
into its fluctuations, we shall be the better able to judge of its present 
foundations, and of their stability; and in doing so, we will take the 
case of those two States that appear in the best light of any of anti- 
quity. 

The first is the Grecian, which presents many of those great cha- 
racteristics that distinguish enlightened society. ‘Io whatever causes 
it may be owing, we revert to this as the chosen field, upon which 
learning, eloquence, and the elevated and generous sentiments of hu- 
man nature first displayed themselves. It has been hallowed by the 
mightiest and noblest exertions of intellect and imagination, and by the 
perfect creations of genius and art. In all these, it has proved itself the 
Alma Mater of the world. But, while the national character of her 
sons thus constituted Greece the radiating point of intellectual and po- 
litical superiority, there were elementary defects in her social organ- 
ization, for which there was no remedy but their entire removal, and 
which arose as the offspring of a false religion and faise philosophy. 
To us who, in this day, are indebted for our knowledge on this subject 
to revealed realities, it may be a matter of surprise, that a nation pre- 
eminent for mental vigor and penetration, should have been thus tram- 
meled, and that a tissue of fabrications, originating in the base super- 
stition of their predecessors, or in the creative imaginations of their 
own poets, should have received popular credence for so long a time. 
But such was the fact, and the great attempt to change it, resulted in 
the death of the reformer ; and is the expediency or necessity of hav- 
ing moral principle the basis of society a problem for us to solve now? 
The varied experience of the world leaves this no longer a bare theory. 
But a brief inquiry as to what society is, and the reason of its formation, 
may not be here inappropriate. Evidently it grew out of the funda- 
mental constitution of human nature, and is an association of individuals, 
relinquishing their natural rights as individuals, and henceforth possess- 
ing interests and rights to a certain extent common and equal. And it 
was politically organized to meet the necessities arising out of its own 
corruptions. Hence, its organization, having this object in view, must 
be formed upon moral principles—in no other way can the need be 
supplied by counteracting influences. But such being the express and 
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sole design of all the various forms in which society has ever existed, 
to have incorporated into them no system of morality at all, or a false 
system, 1s just so far thwarting that design. “No other proof than the 
numerous, full, and explicit declarations of the ancients themselves is 
needed, to show a frightful extent of moral corruption among the 
Greeks,” and that this arose from the spirit of their religion, and from 
peculiar Hellenic institutions. With all this was intimately associated 
most of their philosophy. Its advocates, with a few worthy exceptions, 
were involved in the same errors as the people at large. In the words 
of another, “Instead of observation and experiments, they satisfied 
themselves with constructing theortes ; and these wanting fact for their 
basis, have only served to perplex the understanding, and to retard 
equally the advancement of sound morality and the progress of useful 
knowledge.”’ Such a union of false religion and philosophy could not 
produce other effects than it did ; and society, in its individual and col- 
lective capacity, deeply felt them. Here was a radical defect, for 
which nothing else could compensate ; and however much we may 
admire the many excellencies with which the Grecian character shone 
forth, we cannot but acknowledge, that it here lacked that dignity of 
elevated principle which belongs to the soul in its most exalted nature. 

inseparably connected with its social constitution, was its political ; 
and although peculiar in its details to each respective state, one spirit 
animated all. Yet, it was only in times of common emergency that it 
most fully and grandly developed itself. Intestine dissensions, and 
hostile emulations, gradually and permanently overthrew what other- 
wise wov't have been the fairest fabric of antiquity. Experience, 
philosophy, and patriotism, taught no precept which a misdirected am- 
bition did not annul. In fine, that was, like other barbarous and unen- 
lightened ages, the scene of conquest and continued strife for power— 
when international law and friendship were unknown—when the evils 
and corruptions of idolatry, to the nation and the individual, were not to 
be counteracted by the most refined taste for the beautiful and sublime 
in the works of genius and art. The absence of correct princples, 
which proved so lamentable a deficiency to society in the abstract, per- 
vaded all its institutions ; and it is needless, for our present purpose, to 
inquire into the particular imperfections in the construction and conse- 
quent irregularity in the operation of her political machinery, when the 
broad foundations upon which all governments must rest were 80 ut- 
terly misconceived. Society and government, originating from the 
weakness and dependence of man, simultaneously and inseparably, are 
equally exposed to corruption and decay ; and so indissoluble is their 
union, that when the purity and stability of the one is affected, the final 
ruin of the other is inevitable. 

There must be some vital principle, deeply settled in the internal 
constitution of society, to enable it to meet and withstand the shocks to 
which it is ever liable—to impart to it a health and vigor which shall be 
a sufficient safeguard against contaminations from within and without. 
The passions and desires of the human heart, unrestrained by any sense 
of obligation, are ever ready to burst forth upon it with irresistible 
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violence, or insidiously enfeeble its energies. The rise, progress, and 
decline of the Grecian character furnishes a mournful demonstration of 
this truth. It shows how weak a defense is made against such power- 
ful foes, by human philosophy and legislation unaided. 

If we now turn to Rome, the same great, preserving, strengthening 
principles were wanting in the structure of her social and political sys- 
tems. Let the particular characteristics in each have been as they 
may, here is the ground of the mmportant deficiency Before the might 
of the Roman arm, the whole earth quailed ; and yet, within herself were 
elements of dissolution and decay, against which was provided no pro- 
tection. ‘These finally developed themselves, like an overwhelming 
flood, bearing away on its bosom the wreck of former power and grand- 
eur. ‘There was, indeed, intellectual greatness to admire in individuals ; 
but the nation was far from being enlightened, either in the mind or 
heart. Here, rather than in physical strength, is the security of its in- 
dependence—nay, of its existence. Should we, therefore, wonder at 
the result ineither case’ Was it not the direct, legitimate consequence 
of a sufficient cause ’ 

We have thus noticed the character and short duration of the basis 
upon which society then stood, in the two most interesting and liberal 
States of antiquity. 

Let us now consider principles wholly opposed to the former, and 
upon which modern society is founded. 

The political movements that had been making during the middle 
ages, were, in truth, only preparing the way for the ameliorating influ- 
ences of Christianity on Western Europe. ‘The Feudal system, the 
most prominent social institution of the times, however oppressive and 
unjust in its immediate operations, was, in fact, the chief preservative 
against consolidated monarchies, whose existing character would have 
guarantied no protection to their subjects but slavery. By the exist- 
ence of independent Barons, whose united forces could at any moment 
success(ully encounter the attempts of government, it was rendered 
unable to effect this, and, moreover, was compelled to yield continually 
to their demands. ‘There are two distinct forms in which central 
power resides—one, where an individual will is superior to all others— 
the other, where the public will, “ the result of mutual concurrence,” is 
supreme. Neither of these do we find at this period ; and the system 
of which we are speaking, tended directly to crush all efforts to estab- 
lish either. Hence, a scheme, which the private interests of individuals 
led them to devise, became a balance wheel to check the otherwise too 
great condensation of power, on the one hand, and the premature ascend- 
ancy of democratic principles on the other. ‘The combined operation 
of moral and political causes was silently revolutionizing society, and 
moulding its chaotic elements gradually into a new and glorious consti- 
tution, that was to possess a character, and rest upon a foundation, dif- 
ferent from any that had preceded. It was a slow and unceasing pro- 
cess, yet one fully commensurate with the mighty result to be effected— 
a process which was to continue from age to age, working out the pro- 
gressive developments of that result, and leaving them enstamped upon 
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each. Here was the germ of future civilization ; and thus, the soil in 
which it was to be planted was prepared to receive the light and warmth 
of the sun of Christianity. Here we see the new principle, that had, 
as it were, sprung up a second time in the sixteenth century, begin- 
ning to be incorporated into our social and political systems, forming 
the grand distinction between this and preceding times—a distinction, 
too, so important as cannot fail to arrest our attention to its nature and 
effects. Whatever faults there may have been in the government and 
legislation of those ancient Republics, their overthrow can be easily 
traced back to the want of all true moral principle in the people, and, 
especially, were deleterious influences from such a source felt ina 

opular government. But, as the individual needs the dictates of en- 
lightened conscience to restrain the power of passion in the soul, and 
to impart a strength which shall make it impregnable to all the assaults 
of vice, so society, upon this same basis, may encounter all its enemies. 
This is the position of modern society—its great conservative principle 
is an acknowledged obligation to revealed duty. 

The law that Christianity has introduced, is that of peace and brother- 
hood between man and his fellow. It has brought with it happiness, 
the great end of all human concerns to the individual and the nation, 
and that, not unsatisfying and temporary, but coming up from a pure, ex- 
haustless fountain. It quenches the energy of consuming passion in 
the soul, and leads it on to successive elevations, until it clothes it with 
its own inherent majesty ; and while thus conquering and purifying the 
heart, it quickens into vigorous action all the mental faculties, and pre- 
pares the way for the march of improvement and discovery in every 
branch of knowledge. Its aim and end, in all respects, is to exalt 
human nature—to invest it with the dignity and sublimity that belong to 
its own Infinite Author. ‘To what other cause can we attribute the 
contrast between the present and the past? Not simply to the idea that 
each successive age must be in advance of its predecessor, in time and 
character equally, and that thus the goal of the one becomes the starting 
point of the other ; or that there is a natural law of progress in society, 
resulting necessarily from its constitution, “ which in the upheaving 
from age to age of principles and events, and the advance of civiliza- 
tion,” is disconnected with extraneous influences instilled into it by the 
spirit of Christianity—this the unity and philosophy of history does not 
substantiate. It cannot but produce, then, upon society effects that are 
consonant with its high character; and thus its own renovating, con- 
servatory spirit has been infused into it—a spirit too mighty, too great, 
to yield supremacy to any opponent. Here rests the law. Springing 
up certainly and only from such a source, ought we to wonder at its 
sustaining, defending power? It stands forth as the living, acting per- 
sonation of these moral principles ; and hence, as their representative, 
itis the safeguard of the health and existence of society ; but take 
away these, and their influence on the conduct of men, and abstract law 
is a dead letter. ‘Thus, that deficiency in having some preservative 
against the corruptions, dissensions, and consequent decay which we 
have seen in the best, morally and politically, regulated States of anti- 
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quity, is in our day fully supplied ; and the causes from which they fell, 
are now counteracted by principles that are engrafted into our social 
and civil organizations, which we know cannot be permanently subdued. 
Hence, we have no reason to fear a relapse into primitive darkness, 
mental and moral. Revolutions are to be expected, but those only that 
will usher in a still brighter day ; and while change is impressed upon 
society, it is its glory that unceasing progress is likewise. As tine and 
improvement are thus continually bearing us onward and upward, each 
successive step places us on a surer foundation—this is the stalility of 
change. 

If, from the elevation we have now attained, we look back upon the 
past, human weakness is the great lesson taught in the varied scenes 
and actors which rise before us—that when man relies on his own un- 
aided powers, he must fall ; yet, we see, for our instruction, in that final 
issue, the evident operations of distinet causes. 

As man advances morally and intellectually, so does government. 
These three great constituent elements of society must be inseperable, 
for the permanence of either ; and it was reserved for us, in tis day, to 
witness the realization of the most ardent hopes of the philanthropic 
statesman—the union of government and freedom. However defective 
our system may be, it Aas a foundation like none other; and let it be 
the glory of our age, that we have advanced even thus far, and that 
future ages may revert to it as the memorable epoch in their history, 
while they succeed each other in that progress which has no goal. 


POETRY, ORIGINALLY A SACRED PRINCIPLE, AS INDICATED BY 
ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


BY HOLLIS RUSSELL, BINGHAM, MAINE. 


Ir we may regard as real the representations of the —— 
man’s first awakening into existence was hailed with the hymn of the 
“morning stars,” as they “sang together’’ the praises of the great 
Creator. ‘There was heard the adoration of religion and the melody of 
song. ‘These falling, a8 we may say, thus in unison upon his opening 
spirit at its birth, left in it the tinge of their commingled influence, to 
become thenceforth connubial elements of the human soul; or, in 
whatever manner these two principles were communicated, certain it 
is, man, in his nature, is no less truly a poetic than a religious being. 
In all time, wherever he has been found, however groveling and de- 
generate, still have religion and poetry unequivocally manifested their 
co-existence within him. The one, with sovereign attitude, command- 
ing the soul’s obedience to some Supreme Power, imminent to punish 
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and destroy, as well as to bless and save ; the other, in gentler mood, 
wooing the heart to love and adoration, and, accompanying man through 
all the scenes of life, seeking to cheer him in sorrow, to prolong and 
repeat his joys, and to gild even his fears with the iris-hues of hope ; 
and when, by the light of truth, the path of virtue has been revealed, 
strewing the asperities of the way with flowers, and calling up visions 
of beauty to beckon the pilgrim onward. 

That such is the dignity and office of poetry, is often overlooked. 
Some, even of high repute in literature, have gravely doubted whether 
the dreams of superstition and the fables of mythology be not more con- 
genial withthe spirit of poesy than the truths and glories of the Christ- 
ian religion, 

Without confining our attention particularly to that inquiry, it will be 
the purpose of this attempt to consider, in a general manner, the chief 
aspects inthe moral history of poetry, down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, noting such indications as may appear of the original 
sacredness and design of the poetic principle. 

Especially important to our subject is the history of that peculiar 
people the Hebrews. Deriving their lineage immediately from the 
first pair, and acknowledging even no civil statutes, other than the re- 
velation of the Creator, among such a people, we may confidently look 
to find the inherent principles of the soul most truly and distinctly de- 
veloped. And in this original community, poetry, the learned assure us, 
was employed, even before the Mosaic age, as the language of adora- 
tion and religious truth. 

Their proverbs, and “ sayings of the wise,” extant, from the remo- 
test period of time, were, in their kind, poems, conveying moral precepts 
and decrees of divine law, in such form as should best recommend 
them to the memory. In poetry were rehearsed the works and attri- 
butes of Jehovah. It was, too, the remembrancer of solemn transactions, 
and the prophetess of future events ; and over the bleeding sacrifice, 
it was the priestess of truth, to kindle and feed the flame of devotion. 
‘Thus were worship and singing observed in unison at our earliest 
notice of human society. 

And pursuing our subject through the subsequent vicissitudes in the 
history of this people, we may say, first, amid the general apostasy of 
Israel, poetry continued true to its mission. It would not utter the 
harsh notes of murmuring and complaint, and but feebly, at best, would 
it ever chant the praises of strange gods. At such times, it fled to the 
bosoms of the Prophets, and there abode to mourn over the ingratitude 
of Israel, entreating to repentance, and denouncing the fearful vengeance 
of Jehovah. ‘To the last, we hear its voice, deprecating the approach- 
ing evil, and chiding the perfidy of “a foolish people and unwise,” who 
“desert the God that made them, and despise the rock of their salva- 
tion” —now weeping in secret places, and, replete with holy indigna- 
tion, calling upon the heavens and the earth, and pleading its cause 
before the mountains and the hills—and now awakening “the sublime 
of desolation,” while it proclaims to the rebellious city its impending 
doom—when Jehovah shall “ stretch over it the line of devastation and 
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the plummet of emptiness,* wiping Jerusalem, and turning it upside 
down.” 

But the solemn warnings of prophecy were unheeded, and the im- 
pending vengeance fell. Jerusalem was ravished by the Gentile, and 
Israel became a bond-slave to his enemies. ‘Then the proud spirit of 
the Jew was at length humbled, and in tears of penitence and grief, he 
consecrates anew his vows of eternal devotion to Zion: and poetry, 
silent during the period of his rebellion, now wells up freely from his 
deep heart. By the rivers of Babylon they sat them down and wept, 
and the burden of their plaintive song was ever, “ If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem !—If I prefer thee not above my chief joy.” And throughout 
the term of their humiliation, whether the atlheted people breathed 
forth their supplications to the God of Zion, that he would “ return and 
visit his vine ;” or the captive prophet consoled them with the assur- 
ance of his care, whose benevolence was more tender and constant 
than the yearnings of maternal affection; or turned him to denounce the 
vengeance of heaven upon their proud oppressors ; or kindled into 
rapture at the bright visions of glory in the future, when the days of 
their mourning should cease, and Jehovah be their everlasting guide— 
in these, and in all instances, wherever the sacred spirit of religion 
breathed, there still was heard the melodious voice of poesy. 

Thus was it during the days of their captivity ; and when these were 
accomplished, and the bonds of the oppressor were loosed, this “ faculty 
divine” was none the less called into sacred requisition. As their 
fathers, on the banks of the sea, whose waters had parted to cleave 
them a passage, had raised their triumphal song to Him whose wrath 
had “ consumed their enemies like stubble,” who “ did blow with his 
breath, and they were covered in the sea,” so they, arrived once more 
at Zion, hymn anew the praises of the God of Jacob, who “ heard their 
cry in trouble, and saved them out of their distresses,”’ ‘* breaking the 
gates of brass, and cutting the bars of iron in sunder.’ And when the 
tyrant of Babylon was smitten, and his “ glory brought down to the 
dust,” the sacred Muse took up the theme, and in the sublimity of her 
strain the hills and the cedars of Lebanon rejoice at his fate—hell from 
beneath is stirred at his coming—the ghosts of departed kings rise up 
to insult him—and Jehovah himself exults over his destruction. 

Reinstated in their native land, religion is again enlarged into per- 
fect liberty, and endowed with ample means of exercise. Poetry 
abounds. ‘The sacred Muse, ever venerated in the hearts of the holy, 
is now invested with royal dignity, and the King of Israel is the prince 
of song.t No less than four thousand singers are appointed, whose 
life-long vocation it is to officiate in the temple and perform the sacred 
hymns. And on all the occasions of life—the array of battle, the 
anointing of a king, the nuptial feast, and the funereal train, whatever 
religion acknowledged and hallowed, over it poetry lingered and sang. 





* Variations from the common translation are from Bishop Lowth. 


t The writer here had his mind upon philosophical rather than chronological truth. 
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It was the vehicle of the words of wisdom. ‘The son of Abraham was 
blest with its influence in all his private conditions, It had a triumphal 
ode for his joy, a consoling lay for lis grief. It moaned over his couch 
in the hour of affliction, and sang an hymn of praise at his recovery. 
In war, it allured him to hide his fears beneath the pavilion of the God 
of Sabaoth, and when peace «ame, lifted his heart in thankfulness to 
Salem's King. 

All that is terrific and sublime in the scene of a drowning world, in 
the flames of Sodom, and in the thunders of Sinai—and all that is 
gentle and fair in the sweetest smiles of nature, and in the holy faith- 
fulness of love, were alike the themes of its hallowed discourse. For 
Israel’s Muse partook of the nature of Israel’s God, who, while “he 
rides on the wings of the wind,” and “ maketh the mountains to tremble 
at his voice,” heedeth the ravens when they cry, and adorns the lilies 
of the vale. 

‘Thus, among this primitive and chosen people, was poetry the con- 
sort of religion—languishing away in the apostate heart, and awaken- 
ing to life and sublimity only when that heart returned to allegiance 
and holiness ; and ever, in the days of Zion’s prosperity, cherished as 
a sacred principle meet to be enshrined in the sanctuary of God. 

If we turn, next, to the Gentile nations, we shall there also perceive 
intimations of the original sacredness of poetry. From them, all light 
of revelation was removed. Still, of the truth of their high original 
some record, whose purport they could not clearly decipher, was writ- 
ten indelibly within them. Like the Maid of the Enchanted Isle, who 
retained ever the dim remembrance of brighter scenes in some forgotten 
period of the past, so did the inmost spirit of the bewildered Gentile un- 
ceasingly testify of a primeval idea of purity and truth, even long after 
it had lost the wisdom to account whence that notion was derived. ‘To 
this idea his better nature eagerly turned, and sought to love and adore. 
He built it shrines, and named for it gods. Unto it he paid his vows 
and offered sacrifice. ‘These were the promptings of religion. Then, 
that purity and truth he labored to express in words of befitting beauty 
and sublimity, and that was the effort of poetry ; or rather, perhaps, we 
should say, these darkling ceremonies of worship, combined with song, 
had been delivered to them through successive generations, even from 
Eden and Mount Ararat, and their continuance forever secured by 
the immortality of the religious and poetic principles. 

Accordingly, at our earliest knowledge of these nations, poetry was 
employed only for sacred purposes. ‘The true religion was lost from 
among them, and the Muse, forlorn of her proper spouse, wandered 
singing hymns and chanting vain orisons about the fanes and temples, 
wherein was said to be enshrined a deity. She was found at sacrificial 
altars, and in the sepulchral procession, and wherever the name of re- 
ligion was invoked, participating in the fabulous oblations, and straining 
bewildered notes over unhallowed incense. 

Eternal truth, the prototype of their ever inward idea of the pure and 
perfect, was hidden to them behind an impenetrable veil. Only its 
consort poetry was discovered ; and so divine were her lineaments, 80 
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celestial her voice, her mien so like a deity, at first they only gazed, 
listened, and venerated ; but by degrees, through long exile from her 
conjugal spirit, her pristine glory began to wane away. Familiarity 
was dissipating the awe that invested her: even worship was swallow- 
ed up in admiration, till at last they forgot the divinity of her nature in 
the ravishment of her song. No longer, now, was she a daughter of 
Zion, striking her harp to the high praises of Jehovah ; but rather Mel- 
pomene, with her buskins and dagger, or a Proserpine, gathering 
flowers in the hapless plains of Enna. 

Sull was she beautiful. For unholy hands had arrayed her, as it 
were, in T'yrean purple, and decked her bosom with pearls ; and, prac- 
ticed in the school of the Graces, the music of her motion was complete. 
Intoxicated with delight, the idolatrous multitude abused her charms, 
to ennoble ever unhallowed scene of terrestrial passion. She must 
frequent the banquets of Venus, and debase her song to the gross acd 
prurient ears of lust. She must grace the revels of the Wine-God, and 
mingle her delicate voice with the howlings of the infuriate bacchanal. 
And when the sound of battle was heard, they espoused her to steel- 
clad Mars, and Amazon poetry, suff with the panoply of war, must 
sound a martial note, and forth to 


* The tumult and the rage of fight.” 


Yet was she often noble, even in slavery. At times, as if revolting 
from her masters, would she mount heaven-ward and sing of “the 
wandering planets,” and “ the rolling spheres,” and of “ the serene om- 
nipotent Father,” in strains worthy her divine original. Sometimes, 
too, she would choose a tender lay, and discoursing to the better feel- 
ings of the human heart, evoke thence emotions of such azure purity as 
would not stain an argel’s bosom ; and always she seemed most content, 
and her song was sweetest and loftiest, when the theme was nearest 
to truth and virtue, and the majesty of God. 

Thus, both with the Jew and the Gentile, was poetry, in the begin- 
ning, eminently religious ; and thus, through all the various conditions 
of these ancient people, as if evincing the peculiar congeniality of the 
two principles, has poetry most freely and fully developed its power 
when in intimate alliance with religion. 

Meanwhile, over the Gentile world, particularly with the erudite 
Greek and proud Roman, art and study had exhausted their cunning to 
humanize the divine nature of poetry, and transmute her intrinsic 
sanctity into the more familiar graces of a choral nymph, and, culti- 
vated by long effort, this violent perversion had even grown into stabil- 
ity, till now scarce a trace of her original sanctity could be descried. 
Israel, too, had again relapsed into the sluggishness and delusion of 
sin. ‘The Prophets had passed away ; and the religion of the ‘Temple, 
though refulgent with gold, and inscribed to the true God, was but a 
rigid cadaverous form. ‘The quickening spirit had departed, and with 
it, poetry had expired. Only her name and her songs were preserved 
in the record of the past. With all else pertaining to the human soul, 
it lay, groveling and debased, beneath the desolating blight of sin. 
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Then came the era of Redemption. And io! again religion and 
poetry, united as in the beginning, return to heal and sanctify the 
human race. At his creation, the Angels had seized their harps, and 
taught the notes of poctry to man. Those Angel-tones had languished 
away, and, buried amid the discords of passion, were long since lost 
from the earth. And now, upon the advent of the Great Restorer of 
mankind, again the heavenly choir descend, and renewing that primal 
strain, open the Christian era with a song. 

In the privacy of midnight, when all profaner noises were hushed, 
over the solitary plains of Bethlehem they hovered, and again, as at 
first, * sang together for joy,” adding now most of all, “ Peace on earth, 
for unto you ts born a Saviour.” This, would they teach, should be the 
theme, this the inspiration of all future songs. Already had its prelude 
been chanted from the inspired lips of Elizabeth and Mary, when, pre- 
monished by the Angel-visit, they mused over the approaching advent 
of Elias and the Christ ; and anon aged Simeon clasped the Messiah in 
his arms, and poured forth his soul in the same exulting strains. 

Nor was the world now left to the precepts of holy men, or the en- 
sample of Angels alone, to learn the divine dignity of poetry. That 
truth the Great Teacher himself, in his prophetic monitions, and les- 
sons of filial confidence, often vindicated ; and as his mission was in- 
troduced with teaching his disciples to pray, so, at its close, he blended 
his voice with theirs, and “ sang an hymn.” And, allying the exercise 
to that sacrament ordained to perpetuate the remembrance of man’s 
redemption, he forever consecrated poetry with the new baptism of 
Christianity, and appointed it his mission, to sing the truths and bless- 
ings of the Gospel. Accordingly, during those early days of the purity 
and grandeur of the Christian religion, amid the working of miracles, 
the gift of tongues, and the solemn voice of prayer, the Disciples failed 
not to commune together with “ psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs.” 

Thus, was poetry in the human soul at the first connate, and ever 
after intimately linked with the religious principle. And although most 
artfully embellished among the nations ignorant of the true God, per- 
haps for the very reason that they knew nought else so divine and true on 
which the heart might indulge its worship; still, despite of all the 
ornaments and graces of art, it has ever fallen beneath the perfection of 
its power, save when hallowed and sustained by the religion of Jehovah. 
And thus has the spirit that sanctifies approved itself no less efficacious 
to refine the affections, and elevate the soul, to the lofty mood of poetry. 
For it is the holy heart, inditing sentiments of eternal truth, that has 
reached at once the tenderest lays and the sublimest heights of song. 

And, we may add, in later times, under the Christian dispensation, 
in Italy, in Spain, or in England, even to our day, the proudest, the 
most god-like efforts of the Muse, have been when the theme was re- 
ligious and the poet a Christian. And when time is no more, heaven 
above would want its richest joy, its highest glory, without the song of 
“ Moses and the Lamb.” 
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THE CONNECTION OF COMMON SENSE WITH LITERARY 
EXCELLENCE. 


BY JONATHAN WHITE, RANDOLPH, MASS. 


Witn many discordant opinions respecting the precise signification 
and office of common sense, philosophers usually concur in assigning 
ita very subordinate rank in the mind, or altogether denying its exist- 
ence as a distinct innate faculty. In general acceptation, however, it 
has a definite and comprehensive meaning. It may be considered as 
the ordinary judgment of mankind in reference to matters*of expedi- 
ency, implying such a practical knowledge of the world, and such a 
quick sense of propriety in the regulation of the conduct, as can result 
only from an habitual estimation of things and events as they are. 

The importance of this faculty in the common transactions of life, 
none are disposed to call in question. Its agency may be traced in 
the multiplied instances of prompt and decisive action which determine 
the success of every enterprise, while they necessarily exclude any 
conscious process of reasoning; and notwithstanding its operations, 
from their frequency and certainty, come to be almost as unnoticed as 
the beatings of the heart, the stigma which invariably rests upon any 
violation of its dictates clearly evinees the conviction of mankind in 
regard to its connection with the welfare both of individuals and of 
society at large. But when we turn to the higher vocations of litera- 
ture, the case seems quite reversed. ‘The works of great, inventive 
minds are claimed to be things of another order, in the production and 
judgment of which, little occasion can be afforded for the exercise of a 
faculty inherent as well in the lowliest as the most exalted intellects. 
Men eminent in letters even, have not been unwilling to arrogate to 
themselves the distinction implied in this notion, and have contributed 
not a little to confirm and perpetuate it. Genius, receiving from the 
same source direction and character, has often been seduced to an utter 
alienation from society, while society in turn, not without compassion 
for its lot, has left it to move about in a world of its own creation, un- 
real and unrealized ; indeed, so eloquently have critics pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of its errors, its exemption from all laws which obtain among 
ordinary minds, that eccentricity, nay, utter recklessness of the first 
principles of prudence, have come to be very commonly regarded as 
not merely a casual evidence of it, but an essential element. It may 
not be unprofitable to consider briefly whether these opinions have 
foundation in the nature of things. 

Literature, it would seem to be scarcely necessary to observe, is 
worthy of attention only so far as it exerts a practical influence upon 
human life. ‘Io regard it as a mere repository of thought, or an em- 
bodiment of passive principles, destitute of any power to move the 
reason or the passions of men, is to degrade it infinitely below its 
rightful position in respect of dignity and importance. Most pernicious 
are the consequences of such a mistaken idea, to both literature and 
people ; its whole tendency is destructive of that fashioning influence 
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which should be exerted by each upon the other. For while men of 
letters display their brilliant conceits as pictures to be gazed at, and 
truth itself is an idle trophy, won by hard conflict with ignorance and 
error, it is not wonderful that the rest of mankind look upon their 
boasted achievements as upon the “ rattling twigs and sprays of win- 
ter, which afford neither food nor shelter.”’ Not so; thoughts are 
properly instruments of action, and are valuable only as they manifest 
themselves in the accomplishment of specific results ; truth is earnestly 
and consistently sought by the greatest minds, because it is felt to be a 
living, energizing principle, which, once brought to light, will live on 
and act fur ever. An action, therefore, is as truly the ultimate end of 
intellectual exertion, as of physical. Between the external forms, in- 
deed, under which it is manifested, and the immediate purposes for 
which it is put forth in the two cases, there may be no comparison, yet 
its essence 1s the same in both; it is an action still exerted, directly or 
remotely, upon human nature as its subject. Hence in the very quali- 
ties, by reason of which the common affairs of life demand a steady 
and rational view of the end proposed to be accomplished, a ready per- 
ception of the best means, and a skillful adjustment of these to vary- 
ing circumstances ; in a word, the full and legitimate exercise of com- 
mon sense, in precisely these qualities we discover a close analogy 
between the operations of active life and the operations of the mind ; 
and nothing can be more irrational than to endeavor to secure efficiency 
in one by spurning those powers and faculties which, above all others, 
are acknowledged to be needful to ensure it in the other. 

In the conduct of literary attainments, however, the importance of 
common sense is not to be estimated solely or chiefly by the results of 
its direct and independent operations. It acquires peculiar prominence 
and value from the relations which it sustains to the higher intellectual 
faculties ; for, by rendering available the stores of learning, by giving 
stability to the achievements of reason, and restraining the excesses of 
imagination, it vastly promotes the success of efforts which it is in- 
competent to produce. And when we reflect how often the noblest 
endowments bestowed upon man are, for all purposes of usefulness, 
utterly subverted by a single wrong direction, it would seem impos- 
sible to conceive the genuine influence of common sense to be su- 
perseded by the presence of other the most brilliant and vigorous 
powers. Indispensable, therefore, is its agency to the formation of a 
sound literary character. ‘The keen sensibility, the ardent enthusiasm, 
the habit of solitary meditation, and the intense devotedness to an in- 
dividual pursuit, which constitute the perfection of such a character, 
are but too justly reproached with a tendency to extravagance and 
error, when unaccompanied by an ordinary judgment. The very full- 
ness of power of a creative mind is its peril. ‘The vividness of its 
own conceptions too often serves to exclude those rational views of 
their relations to the realities of the outer world, and that sympathy 
with the feelings and opinions on which they are to act, which form 
the proper stimulus of the mind, without which it loses its healthy 
tone of action and becomes the mere creature of impulse and caprice. 
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The man of genius, who has shaken off the trammels of sense and 
custom and become a law unto himself, may, indeed, produce works 
valuable for their incidental and subordinate excellences, but there re- 
mains no security that the object of his labors will not wholly fail of 
accomplishment. ‘The imbecility of ill balanced intellect is betrayed 
in all its productions ; incompleteness and incongruity are the indubita- 
ble traces of their origin. We need only refer, for familiar examples, 
to the virtuous corsairs of a Byron and the grossly material spirituali- 
ties of a Shelly. It matters very little, moreover, that the world be 
assured, again and again, that such impossible abstractions are no vio- 
lations of good taste, and are replete with individual conceptions of 
transcendent beauty ; not careful to answer in these matters, it still as- 
serts the prerogative of judging by its own standard of common sense ; 
a very reasonable standard, surely ; for, what intuitive truths are in 
philosophy, such are the dictates of common sense in literature. They 
are first principles, and necessarily lie beyond the decisions of taste, 
at the foundation of all enduring excellence. ‘To its own sufficient 
cost, therefore, does self-suflicing genius, arrogating to itself special 
immunities, set these principles at naught. If, disdaining to stand in 
the old ways, and see which is the right and good way and walk there- 
in, it recklessly pursue a devious course, arraying against the authority 
of ages the fancies of a day, and trampling in its scorn on the world 
and the world’s precepts, it must reap the bitter reward, the world’s 
contempt. Nor is this unjust. For what do they, but trifle with the 
understanding and grossly insult the self-love of mankind, who, in their 
works, dwell avowedly and exclusively on the possession of mysteri- 
ous powers, by reason of which they bless themselves from all alliance 
with their race ! 

In addition to the utility of common sense in securing reasonable- 
ness to the aims and certainty to the efforts of men of letters, we ob- 
serve, also, that in respect of practical knowledge, it affords high van- 
tage ground which cannot well be abandoned. Presenting ever the 
realities of things in their natural and obvious relations, it leads to a 
ready perception of general principles, which are otherwise attainable, 
if at all, by much painful experience. Especially to that deep insight 
into the nature of man, as well as that sagacious mode of observing 
the great objects of his thoughts and absorbing interests of his life, so 
essential to the purposes of literature, no qualification is of more avail 
than the lively sympathy which common sense establishes between 
man and his fellow-men. ‘To what absurd and difficult means does not 
the author frequently resort, in order to arrive at those simple truths 
respecting human nature, which are perfectly within the grasp of com- 
mon judgment, or lie open to observation, so that he who runs may 
read! ‘Turning his mind inward upon itself, he labors with the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of a solitary artist, to determine, by mere efforts 
of intelligence, all possible modes of existence, and subject them to 
the arbitrary canons of an ideal system. ‘The objects of sense, all 
that is grand and lovely in the external world or in the actions of men, 
are dimly seen through the distorting medium of his visions, which are 
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fashioned not after the eternanl patterns of nature, but according to the 
traits of his own individuality. Now if there is an element which 
should preeminently characterize the views and principles, we do not 
say of the historian, the critic and philosopher, but of the orator and 
the poet, whose object is to strike those chords which shall vibrate 
throughout the universe of rational being, it is the element of univer- 
sality ; and this, both reason and experience teach us, is not to be at- 
tained where intellectual labor is resolved into one all-engrossing effort 
of consciousness. It does not result from the attempts of an individual 
mind to fathom itself, nor from the anatomy of a single human heart, 
even though such anatomy bring to light the whole range of passions 
disembodied. It can result only from an habitual common sense ob- 
servation and common sense interpretation of human nature ; without 
these, impassioned eloquence and the “ vision and faculty divine” are 
idle gifts. We are far from meaning, by this, to aver that poets and orators 
are to seek inspiration by mingling with the world and its affairs ; that 
they must not often retire from the “ garish light of day,” to meditate 
profoandly within the solitude of their own minds. But to attempt, by 
the aid of introspection alone, to portray just expressions of the emo- 
tions and passions of men, as they are developed in social life—as 
well might the painter task himself to depict the clouds in their ever 
changing forms and hues, by a rigid application of the laws which gov- 
ern light and vapor ! 

‘lhe mind, it is true, is said to create ; but it creates of materials 
already existing. ‘The world, with its innumerable objects of beauty 
and grandeur, awakening kindred emotions in all; real life, with its 
joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, experienced alike by all, these 
furnish the substance, imagination only the varying form. Surely, then, 
it were the part of wisdom, that men of even the loftiest intellect, 
since they can hope to influence universal mind only through the me- 
dium of ‘things that do appear,’ should seek to contemplate these in 
some measure as their less gifted fellow-beings contemplate them ; 
should cherish those feelings and faculties which most nearly assimi- 
late them to their race. It was not by endeavoring to compel univer. 
sal suffrage to ideal and conventional forms, that the sculptors of an- 
cient Greece gave to the world perennial models in their art. ‘The 
spontaneous thoughts and emotions of men, no less than the manifold 
aspects of nature, were made their study, till the sublime creations of 
their genius were but the bodying forth of the condensed judgment of 
mankind. Such is the condition of immortality in works of art, works 
which overwhelm the mind at a single glance and command assent ; 
how important is it, then, that the productions of literature which, to 
be appreciated at all, must be understood, should give language to the 
unwritten thoughts and boundless aspirations which exist in every the 
most unlettered mind; in other words, that they be founded on the 
deep-seated, unchangeable principles of common sense. Is it objected 
that in this way literature becomes imitative and superficial? We an- 
swer, it is when common sense breaks over the bounds which an arti- 
ficial taste would prescribe, when it exposes narrow views and tran- 
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sient modes of thought, when it imparts dignity and meaning and vigor 
to the workings of the mind, it is then only that originality can char- 
acterize the productions of intellect. Real existences, emotions, and 
passions, whose variety is profound as it is endless, afford ample scope 
for the highest powers of creative genius. ‘The orator may exalt and 
expand and vivify, with Promethean heat, the profoundest elements of 
the soul; the poet may clothe in sublimest imagery all that is tender 
and terrible in our being, or, as nature’s high priest, may explore the 
inmost recesses of her temple, fearlessly enter its holy of holies, 
and with its own sacred fire light up the dread mysteries of creation. 
Nay, more ; it is the glory of genius that it bids defiance to arbitrary 
forms and is wild above rules of art, that it bursts the bars and ties 
of an earth-born prudence and soars to its native element beyond this 
“visible diurnal sphere ;”’ yet, in its loftiest moods, there are laws 
which bind it to all of mortal mould, and which it may not transgress 
with impunity. 

Of the direct influence of the faculty of common sense upon the 
mind itself, why speak? None can be insensible to its vast impor- 
tance as a regulator of all the intellectual powers, preserving their 
just balance and harmonious development, their free and manifold ex- 
ercise. Wherever it is wanting, the noblest energies and the finest 
sensibilities, however they may dazzle and amaze for a time, either 
languish and decay, or, by the very intensity of their action, become 
the quick ministers of their own destruction. Health of mind is sub- 
verted, without which there can be neither greatness nor happiness. 
Indeed to the simple dereliction of this faculty, we doubt not, may be 
justly attributed far the greater portion of what are supposed to be the 
peculiar infirmities and misfortunes of genius. It is sad to behold a 
Shelly, in the pride of intellect, binding life to a splendid error, whose 
end is blasted hope, mortification, and hate ; sad, to witness a Byron, 
striving hard and successfully to convert the precious gilts of Provi- 
dence into sources of unmiagled misery ; most sad, to hear the endless 
wailings of a Rosseau over imaginary wrongs and self-inflicted sufler- 
ings ; yet we have abundant examples to warrant us in the presump- 
tion that irritability constitutes no part of a great and healthy mind. 
Such a mind, though alive to every impulse from without, is still mas- 
ter of its sensibility ; it is tranquil in the consciousness of underived, 
indestructible energies. Nor does it ever, scorpion-like, turn these 
into instruments of self-torture, when hemmed in by the fires of real 
persecution, but then, most of all, exults in the opportunity of teach- 
ing the world a sublime lesson of endurance. 

The history of literature, did our limits allow us to adduce its testi- 
mony, would most fully substantiate the justness of the views which 
have been taken of our subject. Those great productions which have 
endured through all the vicissitudes of ages, making a deep impression 
on the hearts of men, and conducting their powers to higher and still 
higher modes of action, have been the utterance of minds which have 
lived and thought under the constant direction of a strong ordinary 
judgment. Where this has been the prominent characteristic, even 
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without possessing the highest order of talents, men have attained 
great eminence in letters and enjoyed a permanent fame ; while in- 
numerable sons of genius, who have been endowed with exquisite sen- 
sibilities, high imagination, and godlike reason, but who have scorned 
to share a blessing with the body of mankind, aspiring to be “ stars 
and dwell apart,” have only drawn contempt upon themselves and their 
pursuits. Literature, as well as science, has had its ages of Alchemy ; 
and nothing can be more humiliating than to reflect upon the amount of 
learning, industry, and talents, which have been worse than wasted 
during these long and dark periods of divorce from common sense. 
Nor, indeed, can we fail to notice, in works of the present day, pain- 
ful instances of departure from that spirit of reality and practicability 
which so generally commends them to the warm interest of commu- 
nity. A proneness to deify intellectual power and clothe it with the 
highest attributes of virtue, as if it were an end to be sought for itself 
alone, too often leads, through a sickly self-consciousness, to downright 
infidelity ; an infidelity which affects not the heart merely, corrupting 
the springs of action, and resting, with a “ weight heavy as frost,” up- 
on nobler aspirations, but which sets the mind on the pinnacle of the 
great intellectual temple, reared and adorned by contributions of all 
past ages, and from this lofty station bids it gaze on the monuments 
of thought and industry as all its own; bids it glory, not in what it has 
accomplished, or purposes to accomplish, but in its connection with the 
infinitude of mind, and there rest satisfied. 

It has been our purpose simply to present, in vindication of com- 
mon sense, the more prominent claims which, though obvious to all 
upon reflection, are too often overlooked, and, general as our remarks 
have necessarily been, we trust they have shown that there subsists 
an intimate relation between this faculty and extensive, permanent in- 
fluence in literature ; that however humble the position which it occu- 

ies among the intellectual powers, it yields to none in importance ; 
or though it does not constitute greatness, we do not speak lightly 
when we affirm that there can be no greatness without it. 
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THE THREE GOBLETS. 


Yes! I have drained full many a cup 
Which seemed of festal sweetness 
When Pleasure’s bubbles sparkled up, 
I drank, but cursed their fleetness 
I drained now wine, now love, until 
The dregs lay darkly there: 
I tasted deep, for then, as still, 
I scorned the thought of care. 
Maddened, I drank my very soul, 


But left no joy within the bowl. 


And I have drained Ambition’s cup, 
When flowing to the full, 

And Glory's draught in blood I quaff"d 
From my vanquish'd foeman's skull. 

Again the tempting cup was seen, 
Filled with a nation’s tears ; 

T took it, though I saw within 
Remorse and damning fears. 

"Twas to the bottom—and I fell ; 

Then woke to feel an earthly hell. 


One cup remains—why halting stand 
And fear that endless sleep ’ 

"Tis offered by a ghastly hand, 
Which beckons to drink deep. 

This draught, proud soul, will rest impart ; 
Thou wilt not thirst again. 

*T will drown thy sorrows, swelling heart, 
And still the pulse of pain. 

T'll revel with my latest breath : 

Give me, give me, the cup of Death! 


PPD LIE OEE EOI OO 


ACTION IN ORATORY. 


 Demosthenem ferunt ei, qui quacsivesset, quid primum esset in dicendo, actionem ; 
quid secundum, idem, et idem tertium respondisse.” Cicero Baur. 38. 


Few have ever denied, and still fewer withstood, the power of action 
in the orator. ‘The above opinion of the sovereign of orators which 
Cicero has given us, he himself approves, and elsewhere calls it “ id, 
in quo oratoris vis illa divina.” Yet, even with such testimony, there 
are writers and teachers, and we will add, eloquent speakers, of the 
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present day, who, if they do not wholly deny, have but very little faith 
in its efficacy. ‘They say it is all artificial; there is no soul in action— 
it is nothing but pantomime. ‘There is, undoubtedly, much that is 
plausible in this, and there are many facts that appear to sustain such an 
opinion. There are, however, at least, as many facts and reasons to 
sustain the former. Neither, therefore, can be the truth, yet both are 
true. He who wielded at will the fierce democracy of Athens, and, 
without phalanx or javelin, made the usurper of the Macedonian throne 
tremble, could not have been mistaken as to what constituted his power. 
The almost motionless figure of Edwards, on the other hand, causing 
his audience involuntarily to rise from their seats, and cry out in des- 
pair, indicates, surely, no ordinary power. Can these, now, be recon- 
ciled? Where are the points of difference between the advocates of 
the two opinions, and what the common characteristics of both classes 
of speakers ? 

We regard the difference to consist in the meaning attached to 
the word Action. Most of the advocates for it regard it as an art 
to be acquired in its perfection by adherence to a system of rules. 
Accordingly, in our High Schools and Academies, in our “ Eloquent 
Extracts,’ and selections for declamation, we have specific directions 
given for the position of the feet, the inclination of the body, the angle 
which the wrist must make with the shoulder, and the peculiar curve 
of the palm. We have, too, the precise elevation to which the hands 
must be raised in a burst of surprise, how close they must clasp, and 
how many wrinkles the brow must contain in a passage of agony, and 
with what violence the forehead must be struck when the sale is 
overwhelmed with despair. It is no wonder, therefore—it is perfectly 
proper, that such principles should meet with opposition and ridicule. 
But it is neither fair nor, much less, ridiculous to object to all action 
because, forsooth, a particular mode of teaching or aquiring it is con- 
temptible. We might just as well object to riding on horseback, be- 
cause children sometimes ride “wean, eng The astonishing power 
it wields, when properly used, renders the question, what constitutes 
true oratorical action, one of special interest to all who expect to 
become public speakers. 

Who that has ever heard Webster in one of his loftiest and sub- 
limest strains, when the unbreathing stillness of every heart, as it kindled 
with indignation, dissolved with pity, or dilated with glorious pride, 
told the full triumph of the orator, remembers what was his position, 
and what his gesture. Of the thousands that were swayed by the 
mighty power of Demosthenes, on that day when, having vanquished 
Aeschines, he descended from the Bema to be and to remain without a 
rival in the world, how many could tell their children what was the 
elevation of his hand, and what the fire of his large bright eye, while 
uttering that impassionate and thrilling oath, “ No, my countrymen! 
no! by those generous souls,” etc? Few, very few, indeed, we fear. 
“Quid si ipsum audissetis” was all that even his crushed opponent 
could tell his pupils at Rhodes about it. Yet both, we know, made 
use of action; both owed to it much of the magic influence of their 
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success. The spirit-stirring harangues of leaders, too, at the hour of 
battle, and of the wild men of our own forests at their council fires, have 
been full of action ; but without the recollection of a single gesture, 
their hearers have gone forth to fight, to achieve, perhaps to die. 

Now, every weaned child knows, that the illustrious Grecian made 
action his special and constant study, and he knows, too, that the Indian's 
school-house is the pathless forest, and his books the leaves of the trees 
and the stars of heaven. Wherein, then, consists the identity of the 
action in both cases? We answer, in being of the spirit, not of the body. 
The communion, the sympathy, and the intercourse of spirits is by 
action. The influence of a body over spirits, or a spirit, be it never so 
bright and burning, over bodies, has been, and can be, nothing whetever. 
They must be brought into communion before the slightest feeling can 
be awakened, or any other effect produced than that of Galvanism upon 
some stiflened old subject of the Pharaohs. Here, then, and here only, 
is the common and real point of agreement between what are improper- 
ly called the natural and the artificial orator. Recognizing, or instinct- 
ively realizing this, both are alike capable of successfully accomplish- 
ing their common end—the persuasion of men. 

There is one idea involved in this definition which requires to be dis- 
tinctly understood, in order fully to comprehend its precision. We have 
said that true oratorical action is the action ofthe Spirit. Now, asthe mo- 
tions of the body are not caused or controlled by chance, much less are the 
actions of the nobler and more perfect part of our nature. It is awak- 
ened into life, and roused to high efforts, by causes, and according to 
laws, coeval and coexistent with its being. Its grand motive power is 
truth. ‘Truth, in its minutia and naked force—not shaded or adorned— 
not festooned with flowers, nor imbedded in gems. ‘The highest style 
of oratorical action, then, we define to be THE aAcTION OF THE sPrIRIT, 
under the direct influence of truth, DEVELOPED THROUGH THE ORGANS 
or THE Bopy. This alone embraces and reconciles the facts already 
given, which have occasioned the diversity of theory and practice on 
the subject. This elevates it to that exalted position which justly en- 
titles it to be called the “ oratoris vis divina,”’ and secures it from the 
unhallowed claim of cold and heartless mimics of sacred and secular 
eloquence. 

Of what advantage, therefore, we shall be asked, is its study’? We 
answer, much every way. The body is the panoply of the spirit. 
Through it, the spirit exerts its power and fights its battles. ‘Through 
its various changes alone, we become acquainted with the amazing 
energies, the glorious creations, the steady, ardent faith, the holy aspi- 
rations, and the deep, abiding love of its celestial habitant. Is it meet 
that such armor be rusted and soiled’ If the sword of the spirit will do 
its work in either case, is it not better that its point and double edge be 
burnished and keen, that it may cut and pierce to the dividing asunder 
of the joints and marrow, rather than tear and hack its way thither. 

Expression of countenance, gesture, attitude, and utterance are the 
principal modes of Action. ‘The first named, and in our opinion, first 
in importance, is common to both classes of orators, and, with the ex- 
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ception of the eye, can be improved but very little by culture. This 
being the most delicate and beautiful organ, the spirit seems to have 
selected as the purest medium for the manifestation of its passions and 
emotions. Its sparkling, fiery glow—its fixed, riving gaze—its mellow 
loveliness—its fascinating side glance—and its innocent, sympathetic 
tear, have meanings which cannot be spoken nor painted. Yet how 
wofully has it been neglected. Some men, while speaking, look no- 
where ; others, and they are not fools, allow their eyes to wander and 
straggle everywhere ; in a third class, the eyelids seem to be playing 
what the boys call “ tag ;” while that most abominable fashion, for in 
nine cases out of ten it is nothing more, in most modern speakers, of 
wearing glasses, completely deprives them of the whole power of this 
voiceless, but all-important coadjutor—a loss, for which no pos- 
sible compensation can be made. We could, absolutely, almost wish 
that men, if they must be public speakers, would literally obey the 
Scriptures in this thing—if their eyes do offend, to pluck them out and 
cast them away. ‘I'he remaining three, gesture, attitude, and elocution, 
are governed chiefly by the prevailing taste, or rather, we should say, 
are becoming more conformed to the laws of aesthetics. No one will 
surely question the essential importance to the orator of an acquaintance 
with the laws and operations of mind, for a thorough intimacy with 
them will ensure the highest conformity to their requirements, and, of 
course, the highest success ; and that, we maintain, is the sole object 
of the study. 

With such knowledge and cultivation, what a power does he 
possess! [ook at Demosthenes. ‘The State that had bred Miltiades, 
Cimon, and ‘Thrasybulus, won the battles of Marathon and Salamis, 
and gloried in being the residence and the favorite of the gods, had, 
by the enervating effects of luxury and its concomitant indolence, 
sunk to the borders of slavery. ‘The great heart of one young patriot, 
notwithstanding all, burned for the salvation of his country, and 
almost instantaneously it burst forth in that lofty and withering phillippic 
against her destroyer. A most exact and minute acquaintance with 
her previous history and existing condition completed his qualification 
for the superhuman task. Had human power been capable of rescuing 
and redeeming it, the fourteen years incessant efforts of this fearless 
spirit could not fail of success. Her gods could not do it. The 
Pantheon their tower, as it rose like a crown of glory from the Acropolis, 
awed not the heart, curbed not the ambition of her invader, and Grecian 
freedom was no more. Yet did not Demosthenes relax his labors in 
the great work. ‘The power which a deep conviction of the justice of 
his cause, a thorough knowledge of it in all its bearings, and years of 
cultivation, had given him over men, made him through life a terror to 
tyrants—so that an acknowledgment of it was extorted even from Philip, 
when he declared that he was more afraid of that man than he was of 
all the fleets and armies of the Athenians. 

Look at Mirabeau, What a spirit’s was his! Where, but in some of 
those bold creations of Milton, do we see any thing like it! His life, if 
not itself a tragedy, may be called one acr in that terrible tragedy of the 
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French Revolution. We scarcely ever hear of him thinking—it is all 
ACTION, ACTION, ACTION! His speeches, inthe National Assembly, are 
not speeches, as men commonly understand the word, but passionate out- 
bursts of what a distinguished divine of our country, of very similar ge- 
nius,* calls * logic on fire.” ‘The spirit that, during those wild convulsions, 
agitated the nation, had infused itself into his being ; and the instinctive 
rapidity with which he could analyze the most complicated questions, 
and deduce principles from apparently isolated facts, made him best 
fitted of all those daring men to control, and guide to some grand issue, 
such raging, lawless elements. He was an orator of the first rank. 

Look at Henry. ‘The disregard and contempt with which the pe- 
titions of the Colonies for redress of grievances had been treated by the 
parent State, had banished from his mind the thought of compromise, 
and left, in its stead, the boiling indignation and revenge of a naturally 
choleric temperament, lew, probably none, of the leading men of the 
day, dreamed of resistance. While an assembly of his native State, 
which had met to deliberate upon public business, were awaiting some 
action, he rose and offered two resolutions ; first, that a well regulated 
Militia was the natural strength of the State, and, secondly, that this 
force be immediately organized. He took his seat. ‘This was a virtual 
declaration of war. A number of the most prominent members were 
on the floor in an instant, not only not to discuss, but even to denounce 
them as suicidal, and the mover as almost a parricide. ‘They ended, 
and he arose. His exordium was mild, direct, and short. “ Butas he 
entered upon his subject, his eye gathered fire; his form grew erect; 
every nerve was strung, and his whole soul seemed to be in a blaze.” 
The curled lip forgot its sneer, —— forsook the angry brow, the 
brazen wall of prejudice was raz its foundation, and the triumphant 
orator held the breathless multitude under complete sway, and bore 
them along upon the mighty and irresisuble torrent of his eloquence 
“ | know not what course others may take, but as for me,” cried he, with 
both arms extended aloft, his brow knit, every feature marked with the 
resolute purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled to its boldest note of 
exclamation, “ give me Liberty, or give me death.”’ The rest we have 
known long and well. 

Numerous are the instances where similar power has been exerted, 
and with equal success; all, whatever may have been their motives, 
their profession, or their birth-place, combining to illustrate the truth, 
that the foundation of true Oratorical Action lies deep in the inward, 
not the outward, man. On the other hand, they as truly declare the 
essential importance of study and cultivation to the formation of the full 
stature of a perfect orator. 


* Who that has ever heard the illustrious Beecher, the apostle of Cliristianity in the 
Great West, will not concur in this opinion’? The comparison, of course, extends no 
farther, and we are gratified that it does not; while we cannot help mourning that 
powers so commanding, so transcendent, as those of the ambitious Frenchman, have 
done no more to bless the world. 
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The Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, demand of all who intend to be 
actors in them, that they labor to be noblemen in their profession. The 
nature of the subject, as we have defined and exemplified it, assures 
them that they cannot be such by mere gymnastic or vocal exercises, 
Hypocrisy (imo xpigic, stage playing, under acting) may, just as hypocri- 
sy in every station of life may, answer well enough for a while, and in 
certain regions, but the constitution of human nature cannot long be 
disregarded. By its refusal to yield, in the slightest degree, it indig- 
nantly declares its detestation of all such soulless mockery. How 
. sincere and honest is Nature, in all her works! No hypocrisy, no 
falsehood, does she ever assume to the candid inquirer. She never 


has betrayed, and never will “ betray the heart that loves her.” Man, 
. too, will always open his heart to a sincere brother ; he cannot help it; 
‘ while all that Derry himself asks is, that we should not insult Him, 


but that all who worship Him, do so in Sprrir and in Trurn. Action 
has a language of its own—it is itself language—it is the language of 
dumb men and dumb beasts; but when aided by the living voice, 
prompted by the warm, beating heart, uttering its voice through the 
glistening eye, the open, manly forehead, and glowing cheek, it be- 
comes the combined eloquence of the reason and the heart, and no 
power on earth or in hell can stay its effect. 


vey 


FRAGMENT. 
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Anp his awed soul its untaught homage paid 
To mystery. And is it not a God— 
That viewless, omnipresent mystery ? 





















E’en in the lowest depths of bell resteth 
Her foot, and towering thence, above the earth, 
Above the skies, and upward still, beyond 

The seventh heavens lifting her shadowy head, 
She bears it far above th’ eternal throne 

In unknown chambers of immensity. 
Enchanting wonder, like a magic robe, 

Hangs heavily, investing her vast form ; 

And in its ample folds, do Sorcery 

And Superstition lurk, and kennel there, 

And breed their brood of lies; and Ignorance— 
That proudly, purblind monster of the dark— 
With heavy tread anticipates her path. 
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And when in majesty she moveth by, 


Old men and maidens, kings and mendicants, 
The wise and fool, the virtuous and the vile— 
All bow their heads, and the awed soul lies still, 
As in the presence of a Deity. 
For none can sink beneath her deep descent, 
And none can rise above her upward reach, 
And none are valiant to withstand her power 
And yet she hath her dwelling everywhere. 
She lives in every little flower that blooms ; 
She comes and breathes on us in every breeze 
That stirs: beneath the covert of the dark 
She stalks about ; and when those streaming rays 
At eve illume the pole, there too her seat 
She hath, in radiance unapproachable. 
In the loud bursting of the thunderbolt, 
She speaks to us—and in the earthquake's groan. 
And from old Ocean's caves comes up her voice, 
In sadly solemn tones. Oft is she found 
Careering in the hurricane, and in 
The tempest raging ;1nd when the fury 
Of the storm is laid, and from the azure 
Sky the glad sun looks forth anew to greet 
The dewy earth, there too is mystery, 
In every pouring beam of light. In glens 
And caverns of the earth she has a home ; 
And all along the paths of science she 
Hath reared her frequent shrines, where the wond'ning 
Pilgrim must pause and do her reverence. 
And she hath put her mark in all the books 
Of men, and in the Book of God. And oft 
She shows herself in new and nameless freaks, 
Till even sage philosophy, able 
No longer to be wise, wrinkling her brow, 
Sits dumb with wonder. 
Aye, all the wide world, 
And we ourselves, are full of mystery. 
Mystery lives with us in life ; in death 
Lies by our side, sleeps with us in the grave, 
Shall waken with us at the Angel's trump, 
And dwell with us throughout eternity. 
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How many, how pleasing, how almost sacred, are the associations 
connected with the land of Homer and of Grecian song! A few days’ 
sail across the A. gean, by Rhodes and Cyprus, will bring us to scenes 


’ connected with associations as many, as pleasing, and altogether sa- 
4 cred. Yet now we choose not such a trip. In our present mood, we 

prefer to remain and ramble over the grounds where ‘Thespis and A's- 
44 chylus used to delight the simple-hearted rustics with the first rude 


representations of the histronic art: where Leonidas, with his brave 
Spartan company, marched 


| “In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
| Of flutes and soft recorders ;” 





where they stood and where they sleep. We like to stroll along un- 
der the shade of the plane trees, on the banks of the Ilyssus, or upon 
the beach of Phalerum, where Demosthenes used to bark and bellow, 
to cure his stammering ; then follow the crowd to the Pnyx, where 
this same stammerer, with a forest of Athenians around him, the home 
of the gods above him, Salamis on hjs right hand and the Acropolis 
on his left, made heaven and earth respond to his reasoning and his ap- 
peals. Here, too, are the Lyceum and the Academy, the cradles of 
Sophistry and Philosophy. We cannot go a step, we cannot cross a 
hillock, a meadow, or a rill, where we may not see or feel impressions 
of some of those old Greeks, of whom we have heard, read, or 
dreamed. Here it is good for man to be alone. Here he will choose 
to be still, and listen: there are “* sermons in these stones, books in her 
running brooks, tongues in her trees,’’ music in her mountain breezes, 
and eloquent teachings in all. But we must not tarry even here. We 
pass along by Platea and Leuctra. How the heart will not stop its 
throbbings, nor Grecian patriotism cease to force itself upon the 
thoughts. In the little plain between the two cities, the hopes and the 
hosts of Persia were forever crushed ; and beneath yonder ‘l'umulus— 
next in glorious recollection to that at Marathon—not forgotten and not 
unsung, lie a thousand Spartans. Aristides and Epaminondas fought 
here. 

We are now approaching the main object of our excursion—the 
place which so many have visited, and so many more have longed to 
visit, which neither the scornful step of the Moslem nor the heartless 
pillaging of the Antiquarian can unhallow—Mount Helicon. All thanks 
to the gods and goddesses of fountains, here is the sacred Aganippe, 
furnishing to the way-wearied pilgrim its waters to allay his thirst, 
its history and poetry to regale his fancy, and the rich, mellow land- 
scape, that waves smilingly all around, to please the eye and delight 
the taste. Southward, in the distance, is the noble Gulf of Corinth, 
its coast so skirted with mountains, and its shores so tastefully fringed 
with shrubbery, that it seems as though his Oceanic Majesty had des- 
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tined it as a summer retreat from the boisterous commotions of his 
royal home. Just behind is the clear and romantic Permessus, gaily 
flowing onward, as if proud of the air it cooled and the soil it was fer- 
tilizing. On its banks are the laurels and tamarisks that have wept for 
Gallus— 


* Gallum etiam lauri, etiam flevére myniene”- 


and in its many shady recesses are the play-grounds and the haunts of 
the lovely Naiades. 

The mountain side, in every direction, is clothed im the tasteful and 
elegant attire of Nature. ‘The pine tree and the plane, the olive and 
the myrtle, the bay, the oleander, and the hazel, shade and adorn al- 
most every rood. Shrubbery, such as the classic muse has delighted 
to paint, bloom in every dell and about every crag. Rich and pleasing 
as would be the plentiful carpet of green spread under all, it is ren- 
dered gay and gorgeous by the abundance of flowers that dot and or- 
nament it, scenting the air with their mingling fragrance ; the ama- 
ranth and the pink, the blushing violet, the pansy, and the pale jessa- 
mine, with a thousand other 


“ Flowers of more mingled hue, 


Than the purpled searf can shew.” 


This singular combination, so unlike and so superior to the scenery 
anywhere else, is accounted for by the residence here of Orpheus, 
the enchanting tones of whose lyre cliarmed hither all that was beau- 
tiful and lovely in animate or inanimate nature, 


Refreshed by my rest, I rose to ascend the mountain. My attention 
was arrested by the snow-turbaned summit of Parnassus, rising in the 
distance like the swelling dome of some old mosque. 
upon it, and thinking of its sweet Castalian fountain and its Pythia, of 
Delphi and “the woods that wave o'er Delphi's steep,’ I could not 
but appropriate the rapturous language of Byron: 


Whilst gazing 


“Oh, thou Parnassus! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 


In the wild pomp of mountain majesty.” 


It is difficult to say how much longer [ would have soliloquized, had 
not my eyes and thoughts been diverted by a far different and more in- 
teresting sight. On my right, at a short distance from where I had 
been sitting, approached a company of gorgeously yet elegantly dressed 
females. Grace was conspicuous in every motion, and life and joy 
shone on every countenance. ‘They were the “ Sacred Nine.” Now 
on ordinary occasions, we (that is, the writer) do not profess to be con- 
scious of any peculiar aversion to the company of the fair—nay, we 
can even conceive a possibility of enjoying it, provided they make no 
inquiries as to our private feelings—we are delicate on that point. But, 
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on the present occasion, here we were, all alone : no parent near to 
protect or counsel; no magistrate’s office within several miles ; with 
too much pride to run, and not courage enough to stand. Some sym- 
pathyzing friend would probably suggest to us the sixth verse of the 
seventeenth chapter of Ishmael: “ Of two evils, choose the least.” 
But here were almost a dozen; now which, we would like to be in- 
formed, was the “least.” It simply amounted to this: which was 
most desirable for a man, all things considered, to hang himself, com- 
mit suicide, or put an end to his existence? We had pretty nearly 
decided the question in the affirmative, when we found ourselves essen- 
tially circumvallated and mum. “ Oh!” cried we, in utter diminution 
of soul, “ Oh, for a lodge”—but we could perceive of no chink or per- 
foration where we should not have * rooms to let.” In this condition, 
while just about being kicked by an ant, with whom we had had a 
short discussion on personal identity, one of the daughters of Jupiter 
spoke. My heart bounded, and the blood tingled through every vein 
and artery. ‘The mild tone and delicate form of the fair speaker in- 
spired me with confidence. 

“ You are doubtless a stranger here, sir,” half-inquiringly asked Cal- 
liope. Her dark, beautiful eye, and bewitching smile, entirely over- 
came me. Behind her stood Thalia and Erato, richly indulging them- 
selves in laughter and sport at my expense, though apparently admiring 
the long golden tresses of their favorite sister. While on her left stood 
in order, Clio, Euterpe, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Urania, and Poly- 
hymnia, evidently surveying every attitude and expression of the 
stranger. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “I am, indeed, a stranger ; yet I have not come 
with the associations which urge and entice so many to these conse- 
crated groves and hallowed fountains. I have come as a pilgrim, 
hoping to see the soil so celebrated in story and in song, to breathe its 
air, to taste its waters, and faintly expecting, though secretly wishing, 
to obtain a glimpse of the lovely spirits that dwelt and sported and 
sang in its sacred haunts.’ At this last remark, several of the sisters 
smiled, and Melpomene, stepping back, under a pretence of picking 
some violets, began to hum a most charming air; and in a few mo- 
ments, as if forgetting herself, she broke forth into notes so enrap- 
turing, 

“ That Orpheus’ self might heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half regained Eurydice.” 


I observed Erato cast a roguish glance at Clio, calling her attention to 
the stranger, who, in his ecstasy, had so far forgotten his relative posi- 
tion as to have lost all control of his lower jaw, which by this time 
had experienced a most serious downfall. A slight titer from Thalia 
restored my equilibrium. What added to the ludicrousness of the af- 
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fair was, that Polyhymnia had made several ineffectual atte mpts to ad- 
dress me. ‘Then, with that delicac vy which always characterizes true 
refinement, as if answering my rem arks, she observed— 

” Many, indeed, Sir, are the Visitors to these scenes. At one time 
may be seen a being of majestic countenance, large, clear ¢ ye, and lofty 
brow, in form and expression resembling more an incaruate angel than 
aman; at another, one of bent form, mild face, quiet, meditative look, 
sitting alone, and entering in solemn silence into his soul, as into some 
vast Cathedral, whether the full swelling peals of the heart summon the 
thoughts, like bright worshipers, to communion with each other and 
with God. ‘Then comes the young buoyant spirit, bounding over these 
knolls, and through yg copse s—a soul of passion sparkling in his 
eye, bathing himeelf i our mountain winds, and sporting with its 
storms and lightnings as aaa playmates. By and by, we are pleased, 
and sometimes amused, by the visit of some pensive, heart-broken 
youth. His step is irregular ; the falling of a grape or an olive startles 
him; and if he meets with a little pink or daisy, which a lambkin or 
some of my sisters may have trampled upon in their gambols, he will 
stop and try to revive it, while his tears, like a parent’s, or like dew, 
are falling on its petals.” 

“Thus, you observe,” continued she, “ how”—* present company ex- 
cepted, | suppose, sister,” interrupted Thalia, who longed to call forth 
some remarks upon the last visitor, (a prompt blush saved him)—* you 
observe, sir, how singularly diverse, also, are the characters of our 
lovers. Out of these, however,” she added, “ there are but few whom 
we shall always remember, and fewer still whom we love to remember, 
(present company excepted? whispered 1, aside to Thalia.) Every 
nation has had its representatives. Some of them are buried in the 
great sea of the past, and some yet shine, like stars, in the firmament, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and France have the names of sons and 
daughters in our Album.” 

“ But,” said |, surprised at their omission, “ has sea-girt England 
and the young and gallant America no leaf in it?” * Why,” she smi- 
lingly answered, “| supposed they were so well known, that even an 
allusion to them was unnecessary. For the same reason | have made 
no mention of our own bards, as familiar to us as our Naiades and 
Dryades. Yonder is the wreathed tomb of Orpheus; those willows 
have voluntarily gathered around to protect, and to lament him. His 
very dust has infused into the soil, and the surrounding air musical 
breathing, which, rising at morning and evening twilight among the 
mourning branches, murmur his requiem. ‘The grave of Linus too is 
here. Linus, slain by one, who, as being the ablest, ought to have 
been the first to defend, the last to harm him.* His favorite lyre wails 
melancholy music at the mention of his name.” 

Maternal hearts had been touched by this recital. Calliope and Ura- 
nia began to sob and weep at the recollection of the short and happy 
life, but sad death of their children. Wishing to divert a current of 
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thought and feeling so undesirable at this time, to one more pleasing, | 
asked Polyhymnia, who had partaken largely of the sympathy, whether 
she would not give me some account of those to whom she had refer. 
red, the “ Poets and Poetry” of England and America—the mother 
and daughter. “ O mater pulchra, fila pulchrior,” said Clio, in a low 
tone, but sufficiently distinct to be heard by me. 

“Tt would afford me much pleasure,” she replied, “to gratify you, 
but the declining sun reminds us that our evening sacrifice will demand 
our presence and attention soon.” “ Sister,” said Clio, looking at a 
dial that stood just above the fountain, “ it is yet more than an hour 
before Apollo requires our services at the grove ; can you not entertain 
the stranger during that time’ we will stay with you” The affection- 
ate and wishful glance that accompanied this request, could not be re- 
sisted. Of the effect upon the stranger's feelings we will say nothing. 
We were almost sorry we had not proposed a walk: (did you ever 
take a walk, dear reader ’) 

“1 can therefore,” continued Polyhymnia, “ speak of very few of 
them, and that briefly. 

“Of him whom a brother has called the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon,’ 
what shall | say? So much was he among us, so dignified and thought- 
ful, yet so familiar and kind, that we regarded him more as a father 
than a visitor. At the recital of a story by Euterpe, he would sit with 
eyes like fixed stars, bright and motionless, as if he would penetrate 
into the dim future, or were revolving, within the depths of his soul, 
thoughts of life, of truth, and of man, too great for an angel. Again 
he might be seen reclining at the base of some portly old oak, listen- 
ing in transports and unobserved to a story of Melpomene, while the 
Hamadryades from above were in tiny convulsions of laughter at his 
efforts to elude observation. Now and then he would close his eyes 
in reverie or in very ecstasy, and the little mischievous creatures would 
creep down and destroy his thoughts and his temper, by plucking his . 
moustaches, and tickling his chin with a humming-bird’s feather. Of- 
ten too, has he joined with us in our afternoon sports upon the banks 
of yonder stream, along the mountain side, or in some of our excur- 
sions to Parnassus and Castalia. He is gone. We have not his re- 
mains among us, but our hearts and our home will ever be a sacred 
cenotaph, to preserve his name in unfading remembrance. 

“* Milton! who can speak of Milton! Had he not been a habitant of 
earth, he doubtless would have been a seraph, or one of Heaven’s fair- 
est, brightest spirits.’ ‘Urania, however,’ she delicately observed, 
‘having been his favorite, can speak of him better than any one else, 
if she will.’” All eyes were now turned to the noble, angelic form of 
Urania, whose cheek modesty had tinged with a light vermillion glow. 

“Gladly would I speak,” said she, “of one I so much loved, so 
nearly worshiped. He was indeed among us, but could hardly be 
said to have been with us. His thoughts were in, and of heaven ; and 
it seemed as if he only came hither, expecting that from this lofty 
summit he could see further, and more distinctly over its spangled bat- 
tlements, through the vista of its golden streets, onward and upward 
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towards the throne radiant with glory and with Deity. 
ceased not, in his own words, 


Though he 





‘to wander where the muses haunt, 
Clear spring or shady grove or sunny hill, 


Smit with the love of sacred song,’ 


yet to this his‘ Aonian Mount,’ he preferred Sion lull ; to Castalia, Hip- 
pocrene, and Aganippe, ‘ Siloa’s brook that flowed fast by the oracle 
of God,’ to the muses of earth, the muse and the music of heaven.” 

Erato observing that the hour was fast gliding away, wluspered to 
me that Thalia wished very much to speak of Byron 

“ Byron also,” said I, addressing no one particularly, “has often 
doubtless visited you.” At the mention of his name a smile began to 
play upon every countenance. No one spoke. The unusual silence 
would soon have become ludicrous or embarrassing, had not Polyliwm- 
nia (Thalia had turned away overcome with laughter) relieved it by 
saying: “his Lordship’s manners, sir, were exceedingly fascinating 
His conversation so attracted most of the sisters as to interfere with 
their services at the Museum. At length our sire was compelled to 
interdict them the pleasure of his company, except at stated hours for 
the reception of visitors. He too is with the dead. Short and event- 
ful was his life and mournful its close. The seeds he planted have 
sprung up. A few blossomed and died. Many from the peculiar na- 
ture of the soil in which they are sown, brought forth much fruit; but 
when the soil was changed, or they transplanted, finding there no nutri- 
ment, they starved, withered and fell. A few bloom on, ever green and 
ever fruitful, and will bloom on for ever; no winds will blanch, no 
frosts chill them ; the unchangeable in humanity is their soil, their rain 
and their sunshine.” 

Silvery notes, like the whispers of a spirit, were now heard from the 
distance, calling the sacred sisters to their home. ‘They joined hands 
to prepare for returning. A glance here, a smile there, a young tear 
peeping out yonder, with a few other expressions (which are nobody's 
business but our own) closed the delightful entertainment. Away 
they tripped, keeping time to the music of Melpomone's voice, and 
soon were recounting to the Old Lyrist the adventures and sports of 


another day. ‘The “ stranger’ is convalescent. QO, 
Town or Somnia, Lanp or Nop, April lst, 0001. 
VOL. Ix. oa 





_ 
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DEDICATED TO L-—. 












Ir in the garden of the heart 


Thou see’st sweet blossom spring ;— 





Or hear'st the heaven-tuned soul umpart 





Such tones as seraphs sing ;— 





Or in affection’s genial bower 





Dost taste its fruits of bliss;— 





Or feelest Love with wizard power 





Thrill thee with loveliness ;— 





Let Joy's fair fountains gush awhile, 





And crown thy beauty with a smile. 








But if those heart-flowers thou should’st see 
‘To wither, droop, and die ;— 
Or hear’st that angel harp to be 






Despoiled of harmony ;— 





Or tastest naught but dust within 





Affection’s fruit so fair ;— 





Or fvel'st a pang where Love has been, 
Who, flying, lett it there ;— 

Weep—ull the parching scene appears 

Wet, as from heaven, with dews of tears. 









But if thou see'st those flowers spring 





In amaranthine bloom ;— 





And hear'st those heavenly echoes ring 





‘To worlds beyond the tomb ;— 

And should the fruit which cheer'’d thy taste, 
Immortal sweetness prove ;— 

And should thy heart of love find rest 







In an eternal love ;— 





Smile not !—too holy is the bliss: 





Weep not!—when dawns thy happiness. 
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Wirn thie number, kind readers, kinder subseribers, and most kind payers, we 
close Volume IX. of our valuable Mayazine. It needs and asks no comme ndation ; 
yet we are confident it will receive a warm and spontancous one from every living son 
of Yale. We have endeavored to increase its value and its attractions, and the ap- 
proving smiles, and more substantial support, of many whom we respect and honor, 
inclipe us to believe that we have not wholly failed 

We design to spare no thought and no labor, consistent with our duties here, to 
render our next Volume more interesting and permanently valuable to every member 
and friend of College. Our present number will give some idea (we hope a faint one ) 
of our plan. In one word, we wish to make it more exclusively ovk own, a Var 
Magazine. There are Magazines enough for the “ million” and for the “ people.” 
This shall be ours—ours not alone in its strictly Literary department, but in its His- 
torical, Biographical, Statistical, and Miscellaneous departments; and ours once, it 
will always be ours, for 
























“Dum meus grata manet,” &c. &e 





The tenth Volume will also contain one, 
Every thing, however, we need hardly say, must depend upon the generous and united 
support of the members of the University. We have claims upon them, and we have 
a right to expect they will be met. 


and im all probability two, Engravings 





Norices To ovr Corresronpents and of New Books, we are rebuctantly compelled, 
for want of time, to defer. Publishers will please hand in their books immediately. 


We have been favored with the following very brief notice of the OLorst Living 
Grapvuate or Yate Coicece, which, we doubt not, will be interesting to all. This 
is the Rev. Exisua S. Wittiams, a Baptist Clergyman, residing in Beverly, Mass., 





who graduated in 1775, and is now in his eighty-seventh year. He is, therefore, in- 
cluding the present graduating Class, at the head of the 2,774 living Alunom 

Rey. Elisha Scott Williams, son of Rey. Eliphalet Willams, D. D., of East Hart- 
ford, and grandson, by his mother, of Rector Elisha Williams, was born October 7, 
1757. He was a school-mate of Col. John Trumbull, under Master Tisdale, at Le- 
banon, and entered Yale College in 1771. 

Dr. Dwight was his tutor, for whom he retains a great admiration. Mr. W. was 
his Freshman, as the phrase then was, which brought him into some famianty with 
his instructor. 

There was no public Commencement at his graduation, on account of the war. 
He was in the battle of ‘Trenton ; afterwards, going to sea, was in an action with the 
British ship Levant, of 32 guns, in which the Captain of the Amerncan ship was 
killed. 

He was ordained as a Baptist Minister in 1794, preached three or four years at 
Brunswick, Me., and was pastor of a Baptist congregation at Beverly, Mass., from 
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1803 to 1815. He has preached quite statedly till within three or four years, and now 
preaches occasionally. 

Though not free from the infirmities of age, he retains much muscular vigor, is 
animated in conversation, and strongly attached to the religious principles which he 
has imbibed. 

He has been twice married, and has six children now living. His second wife died 
in 1842. 


Couiecina—In a few days, amici ct sodales, after this our little butterfly shall 
have come forth from her ugly chrysalis of yellow proofs, daubed manuseripts, &c. &e. 
arrayed in the beautiful and clegant robes of a new life, the widely and well Mown 
Commencement of our venerable University will have returned. 

What an assemblage of associations, grave, gay, Joyous, and merry, cluster around 
this occasion! Reverend sires, crowned with years, with wisdom, and with honors, 
return to bestow their smiles and benedictions upon those who are soon to succeed 
them, and upon their common foster-mother—elder brothers, who have come back 
from campaigns of five, ten, and twenty years, to look once more upon the scenes and 
friends of their boyhood—fathers and mothers who have waited with trembling hopes 
for the event that is this day to gladden their hearts and all but complete their happi- 
ness. ‘This last remark is eminently true, though in a different and peculiar sense, of 
others in that assembly. We do not insinuate, of course; by no means; we might 
subject ourselves to the lez talionia one year hence, if we should. 

Bright-eyed and rosy-checked cousins of every degree, from the first to the thirty- 
second inclusive, will spangle in the collection, neither few nor far between. Belles 
and beaux, lovers and loved ones, will compose no small part of the remainder ; all 
making use of the exercises as a text to discourse of the past and the future, of the 
budding and growth of first love, of undying affection, solemn vows, and “ partings, 
such as press the life from out young hearts,” and but our feelings will not allow 
us to proceed. 


On Tuesday evening, the “Concio ad Clerum” will be delivered by Rev. Aner 
McEwen, of New London, Conn. 


On Wednesday morning, Rey. Witutam T. Dwiewr, of Portland, Me., will deliver 
the address before the Alumni. 
In the afternoon the exercises of the Theological Department will be held in the 


Centre Church. The Triennial Catalogue of this Department has just been pub- 
lished, showing the number in former classes to be ‘ , : . 431 


a * present classes, : . , ° ° 64 


Making a total of ’ : ; , 495 
The Orpen or Exercises is as follows : 
1. Sacrep Music. 
2. Praven. 
3. “ Lights and Shades of the Pastor's Life,” by Joun P. Guiuiver, Boston, Mase. 
4. “ The Material World as subservient to the Intellectual and Moral,” by Lucius 
Q. Curtis, Torringford, Conn. 


5. “ Intermixture of Philosophy with Early Christianity,” by Birosey G. Nortu- 
nor, Kent, Conn. 
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6. “ Consequence of Erroneous Views of the Design of Penalty,’ 
Fasnique, Oxford, Conn. 

7. Sacrep Music. 

8. “ The Saxon Race as ‘ The Peculiar People’ of Modern Times,” by Azanian 
Exprever, Yarmouthport, Mass. 


’ by Coaaues 


9. “ The Power of the Christian Ministry,” by A. Hontineton Crarr, Boston, 
Mass. 

10. * John Robinson,” by Wittiam T. Evsris, Boston, Mase 

11. Sacarp Music. 

12. * Personal Responsibility of the Christian Minister,” by Saves W. Baasen, 
Stamford, Conn. 

13. ” Progress in Theology,” by Epaar Py RKINS, Clinton, Conn 

I4. “ Attempts to Disparage the Memory of our Puritan Ancestors,” by Samvet. J 


M. Menwin, New Haven, Conn. 


GRADUATING CLASBE 


Samver W. Barnum, Henny Coorry, Enastus Day, 
Winuam Dick, Joux C. Downer, Gueraves L. Fowrer, 
Cuartes Hammonp, Cranes Jerome, Joun H. Kevzir, 
Sauver J. M. Merwis, Epcar Perkins, Roswei. R. Swow, 
Increase N. Tarpox, Tsaran ©. Tuacner, Joun S. Wirrrnrsey. 


On Wednesday evening, the Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society will be 
pronounced by Hon. Wits Haut, of New York, and the Poem by Groner H. Cor- 
Ton, Esq., author of * Tecumseh.” 


Thursday, the 15th, will be the day of the year. The graduating class numbers 
one hundred and four, the largest class that has ever graduated from this Institution, 
and we believe from any other in the country. 


We feel very much like offering a few words of counsel to those young men as 
they are now going out into the world to meet its trials, Ac. Ac. Xec., but we fear we 
might be anticipating the Valedictory, or the advice of some other fnend who feels 
equally interested with ourselves in their welfare, and who will probably have more 
time than we can spare at present. ‘The Order of Exercises is as follows :— 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, &c. 


ForENOON. 
1. Sacrep Music. 
2. Prayer by the President. 
3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Eowann Warren Root, Conway, Mass. 
4. Oration, “On the Immutability of Principle,” by Antnur Wann, Belleville, N. J. 
5. Dissertation, “On the Dependence of Man on Man as developed by Political 


Economy,” by Curisrorner Cusnine, South Scituate, Maas. 
6. Oration, “ The Christian Statesman,” by Detos Wuire Beanie, St. Cathe- 


rine’s, Canada. 


7. InstrumentaL Music. 
8. Dissertation, “ Change,” by Joun Apams Dana, Princeton, Mass. 
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9. Oration, “ The Schoolimaster,” by Cuances Lirrie, Columbia, Ct. 
10. Dissertation, * On the Relations of Society to Government,” by Samuet Mixon, 
Woodbury, Ct. 
11. Dissertation, “ Nature,” by Mantin Kettooa Wurrriesey, Newington, Ct. 
12. IneranementraL Music. 
13. Colloquy, “The Impostor,” by Ezexie. Porter Betven, New Haven. Ct. 
J. A. Dana, Princeton, Masa. 
kK. P. Beipen, New Haven, Ct. 
C. P. Winicox, New Haven, Ct. 
kL. W. Roor, Conway, Maas. 
14. InerrumentaL Music. 
15. Oration, “ Washington’s Administration,” by Tuomas Merarrr Tuompson, 
Rozhury, Mase. 
16. Dissertation, “ The Language of Silence,” by Joun Westey Sueraerv, Hunte- 
ville, Ala. 
17. Dissertation, “ Moral Courage,” by Georae Srocum Foircer Savace, Middle- 
town, Ct. 
18. Poem, “ Nathan Hale,” by James Austin Sueipon, Rupert, Vt. 
19. InerrumentaL Music. 
20. Oration, “* Posthumous Honor,” by Cuartes Rotuin Lyxoe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
21. Dissertation, “* Obstinacy,” by Wituiam Sarru, Manlius, N. Y. 
22. Oration, The well-balanced Mind,” by ALexanper Fister Oxssren, New 
Haven, Ct. 
23. Dissertation, “ Liberty and Law,” by Cyraian Porter Wittcox, New Haven, 
Ct. 
24. Dissertation, “ The Licentiousness of the Age in Philosophy and Religion,” 
by James Extison Van Boxxeien,* Newbern, N.C. 
25. InsrrumentaL Music. 
26. Oration, “ On the maxim, ‘ Vox Populi, Vox Dei,’” by Henry Wapuams Bret, 
Litchfield, Ct. 
27. Dissertation, “Characteristics of the Historian,” by Epwarp Davin Sexpen, 
New Haven, Ct. 
28. Oration, “ Unity of Purpose,” by Joux Weisn Duties, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2%. Oration, “Our Politicians not Statesmen,” by Wittiam Samira, Onondaga 
Co., N.Y. 
30. InerrumentaL Music. 
31. Colloquy, “ Phreno-Mnemotechny,” by Houtis Russecs, Bingham, Me. 
H. Russe, Bingham, Me. 
J. W. Warenman, Binghampton, N. Y. 


N. C. Cuarin, Hartford, Ct. 
32. Vocan Music. 


AFTERNOON. 
1. Sacrep Music. 


2. Dissertation, “ ‘The Destiny of the English Race,” by Eowarp Arremas Ray- 
monn, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





* Excused from speaking on account of ili health. 
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3. Oration, “ Great Men,” by Mansnate Bottann Ancien, Southborough, Mess 
4. Oration, “ On the Study of Amencan History,” by Joux Werueness, Oxford, 

Mase. 

5. Dissertation, “ On the Poetry of Heathen Mythology,” by Hoan Baaoy Wirxis, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

6. Inerrementanr Mveste. 
7. Dissertation, * American System of Female Education,” by Joswea Wurarrney 

Waterman, Binghamton, N. Y. 

8. Dissertation, ‘On the Origin of Knighthood,” by Ezexien Pourra Beiors, 

New Haven, Ct. 

%. Dissertation, “ Science, the Interpreter of Nature,” by Myxow Bannerr, North 

East, N.Y. 

10. Oration, “ National Portraits,” by Cuartes Warrrcesey Caur, New Preston, 

Ct. 

11. VocaL Music. 
12. Poem, * Palmyra,” by Eowry Avorrewes Burxiey, New York City 
13. Oration, * The Limits of Knowledge still Distant,” by Deximon Orweren, Jr., 


New Haven, Ct. 

14. Oration, “* Russia and Europe,” by James Livron Cunstnenam, Chambers Co., 
Ala. 

15. Oration, “On the Intellectual Character of the Age,” by Sameer Towner 
Rocers,* New Fairfield, Ct. 

16. Dissertation, * Anthropography,” by Horus Ressec., Bingham, Me. 

17. insraoemenran Music. 

18. Oration, * A pure National Morality, necessary to the perpetuation of our Free 
Institutions,” by Wittiam Horace Exsior, New Haren, Ct 

19. Oration, “ The Philosophical Tnterrogatory—Why " by Narnan Conros 
Cuarww, Hartford, Ct. 

20. Oration, “ Theology, the Mother of Science,” by Cuan tes Aveverves Matson, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

21. Oration, “ On the grounds of the Reverence claimed for Antiquity,” by Tueaon 
Gayiorp Coron, New Haven, Ct. 


22. Insrremevran Mesic. 


23. Philosophical Oration, “On the Progress of American Society,” by Jonatnan 
Wurre, Randolph, Mase. 

24. Oration, “ Young Men, them Field of Action,” with the Valedictory Address, 
by Enwin Wariaur, Lebanon, Ct. 


25. Decrees Conrernen. 
26. Praver by the President. 
27. Sacrnep Music. 


The music will be unusually fine—the Boston Brigade Band, aided by the “ Beet- 
hoven Society.” In the evening, the Socicty will give a Concert, aided by the Band ; 
this, we have no doubt, will be a splendid affair. Gentlemen of the Press admitted 
free, of course—hem ! 


* Necessarily absent and excused (rom speaking 
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The Triennial Catalogue of the College has been published in its usual neat style. 
The three hundred that have been added since the last, have sensibly increased its 
siz. 


We have just received the second No. of the “ William's Monthly Miscellany.” 
The young gentlemen who conduct it, we will admit, are raw-ther inexperienced, but 
they must persevere, and study some of the productions of “‘ Great Masters.” (Inquire 
within.) ‘They must be careful, too, im their next number, not to publish the “ Table 
of Contents,” and forget the contents themselves ; that would be unpleasant. 








